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CHAP. XVI. 

DISCOVERIES AT KOUYUNJIK PROCESSION OP riGURES BEARING FRUIT AND 

GAME. LOCUSTS. LED HORSES. AN ASSYRIAN CAMPAIGN. DAGON, OR 

THE riSH-GOD. THE CHAMBERS OP RECORDS. INSCRIBED CLAY TABLETS.— 

RETURN TO NIMROUD. EPPECTS OP THE FLOOD. DISCOVERIES. — SMALL 

TEMPLE UNDER HIGH MOUND. THE EVIL SPIRIT. P1SU-GOD. FINE BAS- 

RELIEF or THE KING. EXTRACTS FROM THE INSCRIPTION GREAT IN- 
SCRIBED MONOLITH. — EXTRACTS FROM THE INSCRIPTION. — CEDAR BEAMS 

8M ALL OBJECTS. — SECOND TEMPLE. MARBLE FIGURE AND OTHER OBJECTS. 

Duking my absence in the Desert, the excavations at Kouyunjik 
had been actively carried on under the superintendence of Toma 
Shishman. On my arrival he described many interesting dis- 
coveries, and I hastened to the ruins, crossing in a rude ferry-boat 
the river, now swollen, by the spring rains, to more than double its 
usual size.* 

* The Tigris this year had risen much higher than usual. I have already 
mentioned that the plain of Nimroud was completely under water ; opposite 
Mosul the flood nearly reached the mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus. 

Z 
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The earth had been completely removed from the sides of the 
long gallery, on the walls of which had been portrayed the trans- 
port of the large stone and of the winged bulls.* An outlet \vn< 
discovered near its western end, opening into a narrow descending 
passage; an entrance, it would appear, into the palace from the 
river side.f Its length was ninety-six feet, its breadth not more 
than thirteen. The walls were panelled with sculptured slabs about 
six feet high.f Those to the right, in descending, represented a 
procession of servants carrying fruit, flowers, game, and supplies for 
a banquet, preceded by mace-bearers. The first servant following 
the guard bore an object which I should not hesitate to identify 
with the pineapple, unless there were every reason to believe that 
the Assyrians were unacquainted with that fruit. The leaves sprout- 
ing from the top proved that it was not the cone of a pine tree or 
fir. After all, the sacred symbol held by the winged figures in 
the Assyrian sculptures, may be the same fruit, and not, as I have 
conjectured, that of a coniferous tree.§ 

The attendants who followed carried clusters of ripe dates nnd 
flat baskets of osier-work, filled with pomegranates, apples, and 
bunches of grapes. They raised in one hand small green boughs 
to drive away the flies. Then came men bearing hares, partridges, 
and dried locusts fastened on rods. The locust has ever been an 
article of food in the East, and is still sold in the markets of many 
towns in Arabia. Q Being introduced in this bas-relief amongst 
the choice delicacies of a banquet, it was probably highly prized by 
the Assyrians. . 

The locust-bearers were followed by a man with strings of pome- 

* No. XLIX. Plan I. t No. LI. same Ptan. 

{ The figures are about 4$ feet in height. 

§ It has been suggested to roe that the object carried by the winged figures 
may be the fruit of the fan palm, a tree whose general usefulness has rendered 
it sacred to the natives of parts of South America, but which, as far as I am 
aware, could not have grown in Assyria, or in any countries visited by the 
Assyrians. 

|| Burckhardt (Notes on the Bedouins, p. 269.) gives the following account of 
the mode of preparing them : — “ The Arabs in preparing locusts as an article of 
food, throw them alive into boiling water, with which a good deal of salt lias 
been mixed : after a few minutes they are taken out and dried in the sun. The 
head, feet, and wings are then torn off; the bodies are cleansed from the salt and 
perfectly dried ; after which process whole sacks are filled with them by the 
Bedouins. They are sometimes eaten broiled in butter; and they often con- 
stitute materials for a breakfast when spread over unleavened bread mixed 
with butter." It has been conjectured that the locust eaten by John the 
Baptist in the wilderness was the fruit of a tree ; but it is more probable that 
the prophet used a common article of food, abounding even in the Desert. 
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granates ; then came, two by two, attendants carrying on their 
shoulders low tables, such as are still used in the East at feasts, 
loaded with baskets of cakes and fruits of various kinds. The 
procession was finished by a long line of servants bearing vases of 
flowers. 

These figures were dressed in a short tunic, confined at the 
waist by a shawl or girdle. They wore no head-gear, their hair 
falling in curls on their shoulders. 

On the opposite walls of the passage were fourteen horses with- 
out trappings, eacb horse having a simple halter twisted round its 
lower jaw, by which it was led by a groom. The animals and men 
were designed with considerable truth and spirit. The procession 
was marshalled by a staff-bearer, or chamberlain. The dresses of 
the grooms were richer than those of the banquet-bearers. They 
wore a short tunic and an embroidered belt, and to this was at- 
tached that ornament of fur, or colored fringe, peculiar to the cos- 
tumes of the warriors of the later Assyrian period.* 

It is probable that the sculptures forming the upper end of the 
passage, but now entirely destroyed, represented the king receiving 
this double procession. The passage may have led to the ban- 
queting-hall, or to a chamber, where royal feasts were sometimes 
held, and was therefore adorned with appropriate subjects. At its 
western end the gallery turned abruptly to the north, its walls 
being there built of solid stone-masonry. I lost all further traces 
of it, as the workmen were unable, at that time, to carry on the 
tunnel beneath an accumulated mass of earth and rubbish about 
forty feet thick. I did not, consequently, ascertain its western 
outlet. We had, however, nearly reached the edge of the mound ; 
and os there was no space left for a chamber of any size beyond, 
this passage may have opened on a flight of steps, or on an incline 
leading from the river, and forming a kind of private entrance 
or postern into the palace. 

As the workmen could no longer, without some danger, excavate 
in this part of the ruins, they had returned to the chamber already 
described as containing a scries of bas-reliefs representing the cap- 
ture and sack of a large city in the mountains, and as opening into 
the broad gidlery on whose walls were depictured the various pro- 

* Specimens of tlie led horses, and of the figures bearing locusts, arc now 
in the British Museum. The stubs in this passage had been so much injured by 
lire, that only a few of them could be removed. See Plates 7, 8, and 9. of 
the 2ud series of the Monuments of Nineveh for the entire series. 
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cesses employed by the Assyrians in moving their colossal figures.* 
From this chamber branched to the south a narrow passage f, 
whose sculptured panels had been purposely destroyed. It led into 
a great hall, which the workmen did not then explore. J They 
continued for a few feet along its western side, and then turning 
through a doorway, discovered a chamber, from which again, 
always following the line of wall, they entered a spacious apart- 
ment §, completely surrounded with bas-reliefs, representing one 
continuous subject- The Assyrian army was seen fording a broad 
river amidst wooded mountains. The sculptor had endeavored to 
convey the idea of a valley by reversing the trees and mountains 
on one side of the stream. Rivulets flowed from the hills to the 
river, irrigating in their course vineyards and orchards. The king 
in his chariot was followed by a long retinue of warriors on foot and 
on horses richly caparisoned, by led horses with even gayer trap- 
pings, and by men bearing on their shoulders his second chariot, 
which had a yoke ornamented with bosses and carvings. He was 
preceded by his army, the variously accoutred spearmen and the 
bowmen forming separate regiments or divisions. After crossing the 
river they attacked the enemy’s strongholds, which they captured 
one by one, putting to death or carrying into captivity their in- 
habitants. Unfortunately, the bas-reliefs describing the general 
result of the campaign, and probably the taking of the principal 
city, had been destroyed. Over one of the castles could be traced 
a few letters, giving no clue, however, to its name or site. The 
captives wore a kind of turban wrapped in several folds round the 
head, and a short tunic confined at the waist by a broad belt. From 
the nature of the country it may be conjectured that the sculp- 
tures represented a campaign in some part of Armenia, and I am 
inclined to identify the river with the Euphrates, near whose head- 
waters, as we learn from the bull inscriptions, Sennacherib waged 
one of his most important ware. 

The slabs at the western end of this chamber were actually 
curved backwards, showing the enormous pressure that must have 
taken place from the falling in of the upper part of the building, 

• No. XLVIIT. Plan L 

t No. XLIL same Plan ; 72 feet long, and 1 1 broad. { No. XIX. same Plan. 

§ Nos. XXIX. and XXXVIIL same Plan. The reader will understand 
the way in which the excavations were here carried on by referring to the 
Plan. It will be perceived that there is an uninterrupted line of wall, along 
which the tunnel was carried, from No XLII. to No. XXXVIII., through 
entrances 6, g, and/. 
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Assyrian Cylinder, with Da4&d. or the Fish 



by which not only the alabaster was bent, but driven into the wall 
of sundried bricks. 

On the north side of the chamber were two doorways leading 
into separate apartments. Each entrance was formed by two 

colossal bas-reliefs of Dagon, 

or the fish-god. Unfortunately 
the upper part of all these figures 
had been destroyed, but as 
the lower remained from above 
the waist we can have no diffi- 
culty in restoring the whole, 
especially as the some image is 
seen entire on a fine Assyrian 
cylinder of agate in my posses- 
sion. It combined the human shape with that of the fish. The 
head of the fish formed a mitre above that of the man, whilst its 
scaly back and fanlike tail fell as a cloak behind, leaving the human 
limbs and feet exposed. The figure wore a fringed tunic, and bore 
the two sacred emblems, the basket and the cone.* 

We can scarcely hesitate to identify this mythic form with the 
Oannes, or sacred man-fish, who, according to the traditions pre- 
served by Berossus, issued from the Erythraean Sea, instructed the 
Chaldteans in all wisdom, in the sciences, and in the fine arts, and 
was afterwards worshipped as a god in the temples of Baby- 
lonia. Its body, says the historian, was that of a fish, but under 
the head of a fish was that of a man , and to its tail were joined 
women’s feet. Five such monsters rose from the Persian Gulf at 
fabulous intervals of time.f It has been conjectured that this myth 
denotes the conquest of Chaldaea at some remote and prehistoric 
period, by a comparatively civilised na- 
tion coming in ships to the mouth of the 
, Euphrates. I had already $ identified 

I- vJKfcU with the Babylonian idol a figure in a 
bas-relief at Khorsabad, having the 
human form to the waist, and the ex- 
tremities of a fish. Such figures are also 
frequently found on antique cylinders and gems, but those at Kou- 
yunjik agreed even more minutely with the description of Berossus, 

* It is remarkable that on this cylinder the all-seeing eye takes the place of 
the winged human figure and the globe in the emblem above the sacred tree. 

f Cory’s fragments, page 30. 

| See Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 46C. 
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for the human head was actually beneath that of the fish, whilst 
the human feet were added to the spreading taiL 

The Dagon of the Philistines and of the inhabitants of the 
Phoenician coast was worshipped, according to the united opinion 
of the Hebrew commentators on the Bible, under the same form.* 
When the ark of the Lord was brought into the great temple 
of the idol at Ashdod, and the statue fell a second time, “ the 
head of Dagon and both the palms of his hands were cut off 
upon the threshold ; only the Jishy part of Dagon was left to 
l>im."f Ilis worship appears to have extended over Syria, as well 
as Mesopotamia and Chaldea. He had many temples, as we learn 
from the Bible, in the country of the Philistines, and it was pro- 
bably under the ruins of one of them that Samson buried the people 
of Gaza who had “ gathered them together for to offer a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their god, and to rejoice.” } We also find a 
Beth-Dagon, or the house of Dagon, amongst the uttermost cities 
of the children of Judah §, and another city of the same name in 
the inheritance of the children of Asher.|| 

Colonel Rawlinson states that he has read the name of Dagon 
amongst the gods of the Assyrians in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

The first doorway, guarded by the fish-gods, led into two small 
chambers opening into each other, and once panelled with bas- 
reliefs, the greater part of which had been destroyed.^ On a few 
fragments, still standing against the walls, could be traced a city 
on the shore of a sea whose waters were covered with galleys. 
I shall call these chambers “ the chambers of records,” for, like 
“ the house of the rolls," or records, which Darius ordered to 
be searched for the decree of Cyrus, concerning the building 
of the temple of Jerusalem**, they appear to have contained 
the decrees of the Assyrian kings as well as the archives of the 
empire. 

I have mentioned elsewhere ft that the historical records and 
public documents of the Assyrians were kept on tablets and cylinders 



* The authorities respecting this god are collected in Selden, “ De Dis Syris," 
and in Beyer’s commentary. Abarbanel, in his commentary on Samuel, says 
that Dagon had the form of a fish, from the middle downwards, with the feet 
and hands of a man. 

f 1 Sam. v. 4. J Judges, xvi. 23. 

§ Joshua, xv. 41. From the connection of this verse with the 33rd, it would 
appear that the town was in a valley. 

|| Joshua, xix. 27. 1 Mac. x. 83. Nos. XL. and XLI. Plan I. 

** Ezra, vi. 1. jf Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 183. 
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of baked clay. Many specimens have been brought to this country. 
On a large hexagonal cylinder presented by me to the British 
Museum are the chronicles of Essarhaddon : on a similar cylinder 
discovered in the mound of Nebbi Yunus, opposite Mosul, and for- 
merly in the possession of the late Colonel Taylor, arc eight years 
of the annals of Sennacherib ; and on a barrel-shaped cylinder long 
since placed in the British Museum, and known as Bcllino’s, we 
have part of the records of the same king." The importance of 
such relics will be readily understood. They present, in a small 
compass, an abridgment, or recapitulation, of the inscriptions on the 
great monuments and palace walls, giving in a chronological series 
the events of each monarch’s reign. The writing is so minute, 
and the letters are so close one to another, that it requires consi- 
derable experience to separate and transcribe them. Fragments 
of other cylinders have also been discovered, and many inscribed 
tablets, from three to six inches in length, have been long preserved 
in England and in various European collections. 

The chambers I am describing appear to have been a depository 
in the palace of Nineveh for such documents. To the height of 
a foot or more from the floor they were entirely filled with them ; 
some entire, but the greater part broken into many fragments, 
probably by the falling in of the upper part of the building. 
They were of different sizes ; the largest tablets were flat, and mea- 
sured about 9 inches by inches ; the smaller were slightly 
convex, and some were not more than an inch long, with but one 
or two lines of writing. The cuneiform characters on most of them 
were singularly sharp and well defined, but so minute in some 
instances as to be almost illegible without a magnifying glass. 
These documents appear to be of various kinds. Many are his- 
torical records of wars, and distant expeditions undertaken by the 
Assyrians ; some seem to be royal decrees, and are stamped with 
the name of a king, the son of Essarhaddon ; others again, divided 
into parallel columns by horizontal lines, contain lists of the gods, 
and probably a register of offerings made in their temples. On 
one Dr. Hincks has detected a table of the value of certain cunei- 
form letters, expressed by different alphabetical signs, according to 
various modes of using them ; a most important discovery : on 
another, apparently a list of the sacred days in each month ; and 

* In the collection of inscriptions published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum will be found a transcript of my cylinder ; of part of a second, also 
brought by me to this country ; and of Bcllino’s. 
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on n third, what seems to be a calendar. It is highly probable 
that a record of astronomical observations may exist amongst 
them, for we know from ancient writers, that the Babylonians in- 
scribed such things upon burnt bricks. As we find from the 




Iu*cnb«*<i Tablet with So *3* 




Inscribe 1 Tablet. wnlli T rwcnptl-*n at cn« 
£ud lu Cunuvo eLiiacUn 



Bavian inscriptions, that the Assyrians kept a very accurate com- 
putation of time, we may reasonably expect to obtain valuable 
chronological tables and some information as to their methods of 
dividing the year, and even the day. Many are sealed with seals, 
and may prove to be legal contracts or conveyances of land. Others 
bear rolled impressions of those engraved cylinders so frequently 
found in Babylonia and Assyria, by some believed to be amu- 
lets. The characters appear to have been formed by a very deli- 
cate instrument before the clay was hardened by fire, and the 
process of accurately making letters so minute and complicated 
must have required considerable ingenuity and experience. On 
some tablets are found Phoenician, or cursive Assyrian characters 
and other signs. 

The adjoining chambers contained similar relics, but in far 
smaller numbers. Many cases were filled with these tablets before 
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I left Assyria, and a vast number of them have been found, I under- 
stand, since my departure. A large collection of them is already 
deposited in the British Museum. We cannot overrate their value. 
They furnish us with materials for the complete decipherment of 
the cuneiform character, for restoring the language and history of 
Assyria*, and for inquiring into the customs, sciences, and, we 
may perhaps even add, literature, of its people. f The documents 
that have thus been discovered at Nineveh probably exceed all that 
have yet been afforded by the monuments of Egypt. But years must 
elapse before the innumerable fragments can be put together, and 
the inscriptions transcribed for the use of those who in England and 
elsewhere may engage in the study of the cuneiform character. It 
is to be hoped that the Trustees of the British Museum will under- 
take the publication of documents of such importance to the history 
of the ancient world. 

The second entrance formed by the fish-gods opened into a 
small chamber, whose sides had been lined with bas-reliefs re- 
presenting the siege of a castle, in a country wooded with fir 
trees, amongst which were long lines of warriors on foot, on horse- 
back, and in chariots.^ But there were no remains of inscription, 
and no peculiarity of costume to identify the conquered people. 

A few days after our return to Mosul, I floated down the river 
on a raft to Nimroud. The flood, which had spread over the plain 
during my absence in the Desert, had destroyed a part of the vil- 
lage. The mud walls of my own house were falling in. The roof 
was supported by a few rude beams, and the rooms with their fur- 
niture were deep in mud and silt- The stables and outhouses had 
become a heap of ruins, and the enclosure wall with Ibrahim 
Agha’s loopholes had completely disappeared. The centre of 
the plain of Nimroud was now a large lake, and the cultivated 
fields were overspread with slime. The Shemutti gathered round 
me as I arrived, and told me of crops destroyed, and of houses 
swept away. 

* Col. Rawlinson states that he has found the name of Sargon’s father and 
grandfather on one of these clay tablets. (Outlines of Assyrian History, 
xxix.) 

f According to a tradition, Seth wrote the history and wisdom of the ages 
preceding the Deluge on burnt and unburnt bricks, or tablets, that they might 
never perish ; for if water destroyed the unburnt, the burnt would remain; and 
if fire destroyed the baked tablets, those which had not been exposed to heat 
Would only become hardened. 

♦ No. XXXIX. l’lan L 
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The workmen had not been idle during my absence and disco- 
veries of considerable interest and importance had been made in the 
high mound on the level of the artificial platform. The first trenches 
had been opened in the side of the ravine between the ruins of the 
tower and those of the north-west palace. A pavement of large 
square bricks, bearing the usual superscription of the early Niraroud 
king, was soon uncovered. It led to a wall of sundried bricks, 
coated with plaster, which proved to be part of a small temple. 

I have already mentioned * that a superstructure of bricks rested 
upon the stone basement-wall of the tower, at the north-west 
corner of the mound. It was against the eastern and southern faces 
of this upper building that the newly discovered temple abutted. 
Four of its chambers were explored, chiefly by means of tunnels 
carried through the enormous mass of earth and rubbish in which 
the ruins were buried. The great entrances were to the east. The 
principal portal f was formed by two colossal human-headed lions, 
sixteen feet and a half high and fifteen feet long. They were 
flanked by three small winged figures, one above the other, and 
divided by an ornamental cornice, and between them was an in- 
scribed pavement slab of alabaster. In front of each was a square 
stone, apparently the pedestal of an altar, and the walls on both 
sides were adorned with enamelled bricks. 

About thirty feet to the right, or north, of the lion gateway was 
a second entrance $, at each side of which were two singular figures. 
One was that of a monster, whose head, of fanciful and hideous 
form, had long pointed cars and extended jaws, armed with huge 
teeth. Its body was covered with feathers, its fore-feet were those 
of a lion, its hind legs ended in the talons of an eagle, and it had 
spreading wings and the tail of a bird. Behind this strange image 
was a winged man, whose dress consisted of an upper garment 
with a skirt of skin or fur, an under robe fringed with tassels, 
and the sacred homed hat. A long sword was suspended from 
his shoulders by an embossed belt ; sandals, armlets, and bracelets, 
completed his attire.§ He grasped in each hand an object in the 
form of a double trident, resembling the thunderbolt of the Greek 
Jove, which he was in the attitude of hurling against the monster, 
who turned furiously towards him. 

This group appears to represent the bad spirit driven out by a 

• Pago 125. t Ent 1. B. Plan II. } Ent. 2. B. same Flan. 

§ Plate 5. of 2nd series of the Monuments of Nineveh. 
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good deity ; a fit subject for the entrance to a temple, dedi- 
cated to the god of war. The singular combination of forms by 
which the Assyrian sculptor portrayed the evil principle, so 
prominent an element in the Chaldaean, and afterwards in the 
Magian, religious system, cannot fail to strike the reader. The 
co-existence of a principle of evil and darkness, with the prin- 
ciple of good and light, their contests for supremacy, the temporary 
success of the former, and its ultimate defeat, appear to have been 
from the earliest periods essential features in the religious tenets of 
a large portion of mankind. They thus sought to account for the 
antagonistic power of evil, exemplified in man by the bad passions, 
moral and physical infirmities, and death, and in nature by those 
awful phenomena which occasionally visit the face of the earth, or 
even by that periodical decay to which nature herself is sub- 
ject. The belief was not altogether 
confined to the countries watered 
by the Euphrates and Tigris, and to 
Persia. With certain modifications 
it extended westward, and in the 
common impersonification of the evil 
one, which has passed into Christen- 
dom, may perhaps be traced the mon- 
strous forms of the Assyrian demon. 

On the slabs at right angles to these 
sculptures, forming the outer part of 
the entrance, were two colossal human 
figures, without wings, wearing gar- 
lands on their heads, and bearing 
branches ending in three flowers. 

Within the temple, at right angles 
to the entrance, were sculptured fish- 
gods, somewhat different in form 
from those in the palace of Kouyunjik. 
The fish’s head formed part of the 
three-homed cap usually worn by the 
winged figures. The tail only reached 
to the waist of the man, who was 
dressed in the tunic and long furred 
robe, commonly seen in the bas- 
reliefs of Nimroud.* 

* Specimens of all these figures are now in the British Museum. 
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To the right of this entrance, and apparently outside the walls 
of the temple, was discovered one of the finest specimens of As- 
syrian sculpture brought to this country. It represents the early 
Nimroud king in high relief, carved on a solid block of limestone, 
cut into the shape of an arched frame, in the form of the rock 
tablets of Bavian and the Nahr-el-Kelb. The monarch wears his 
sacrificial robes, and carries the sacred mace in his left hand. Round 
his neck are hung the four sacred signs, the crescent, the star or 
sun, the trident, and the cross. His waist is encircled by the 
knotted cord, and in his girdle are three daggers. Above his head 
are the mythic symbols of Assyrian worship, the winged globe, 
the crescent, the star, the bident, and the horned cap. The entire 
slab, 8 ft. 8 in. high, by 4 ft. 6 in. broad, and 1 ft. 3 in. thick, is 
covered, behind and before, except where the sculpture intervenes, 
with an inscription, in small and admirably formed arrow-headed 
characters. It was fixed on a plain square pedestal and stood 
isolated from the building. In front of it was an altar of stone, 
supported on lions’ feet, very much resembling in shape the tripod 
of the Greeks. 

It would seem from the altar before this figure, that the Assy- 
rians, like other nations of old, were in the habit of deifying the 
heroes of their race, and that the king who extended the bounds 
of the empire to distant lands, and raised temples to the gods, 
received after his death divine honors. 

Unfortunately, the heat of the fire which had consumed the build- 
ing, had also broken this monument into two pieces. From the 
carelessness shown in its transport to England, this fine specimen 
of Assyrian sculpture sustained still further injury, and the lower 
part is now almost destroyed. 

The inscription must have contained when entire several hundred 
lines, and is divided on the back of the slabs into two columns. 
It commences with an invocation to the god Ashur, the supreme 
lord, the king of the circle of the twelve great gods. Then follow 
the names of these deities. They are the same as those on 
the black obelisk belonging to the son of the king represented 
on this slab, although they arc not placed in the same order, 
which is so far important as it enables us to determine the exact 
name and title of each. These divinities may preside over the 
twelve months, corresponding with the same circle in the Egyptian 
mythology, with which it is possible they may hereafter, to a cer- 
tain extent, be identified. The first-named, is Anu (?), the last 
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Ishtar, probably Astarte, or the moon, and not Venus, as some 
have believed.* 

After this invocation occurs the name of the founder of the 
north-west palace, read by Dr. Ilincks, Asaaracbal, and by Colonel 
Rawlinson, Sardanapalus, with a long exordium, apparently of a 
religious nature, which has not yet been satisfactorily deciphered. 
Then follows a full account of his various campaigns and wars, of 
which I will give extracts, when I describe similar inscriptions on 
other monuments discovered in the same building. 

The lion entrance led into a chamber 46 ft. by 19 ft. Its walls 
of sundried brick were coated with plaster, on which the remains 
of figures and ornaments in color could still be fnintly traccd.f 
Nearly opposite to the entrance was a doorway J panelled with 
slabs sculptured with winged figures carrying maces. Flanking it 
on the four sides were priests wearing garlands. 

The inner door led into a chamber 47 ft. by 31 ft.§, ending in 
a recess paved with one enormous alabaster slab, no less than 
21 ft. by 16 ft. 7 in., and 1 ft. 1 in. thick. This monolith had been 
broken into several pieces probably by the falling in of the roof of 
the building, and had in several places been reduced to lime by 
the burning beams of the ceiling. The whole of its surface, as 
well as the side facing the chamber, was occupied by one inscrip- 
tion, 325 lines in length, divided into two parallel horizontal 
columns, and carved with the greatest sharpness and care. On 
subsequently raising the detached pieces, I found that the back 
of the slab, resting on a solid mass of sundried bricks, was also 
covered with cuneiform writing, occupying three columns. It 
is difficult to understand why so much labor should have been 
apparently thrown away upon an inscription which would re- 
main unseen until the edifice itself was utterly destroyed. Still 
more curious is the fact, that whilst this inscription contains all the 
historical details of that on the opposite side, the records of two 
or three more years are added, and that the upper inscription 
8 tops abruptly in the middle of a sentence. It is possible that the 
builders of the temple, foreseeing its ruin, had determined that if 
their enemies should through malice deface their annals, there 
should still remain another record, inaccessible and unknown, which 

* This is evident from Lucian's “ Do Defi Syra," c. 4. ; and see Gesenius’s 
“ Thesaurus" in voce “ Ashtoreth.” (1 Kings, xi. 5. 33. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13.) 
Quaere, whether the bull’s horns placed on the head of this divinity were not 
originally the horns of the moon's crescent? 

t B. ch. a. Plan 2. { Ent. 3. B. sauie Plan. § B. ch. b. same Plan. 
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would preserve the history of their greatness and glory unto all 
time. 

The inscription on this great monolith appears to have been 
similar in its historical details to that on the king in the frame. 
I shall quote some specimens, translated by Dr. Hincks, to show 
the minuteness with which the Assyrian kings chronicled every 
event of their reign, and the consequent value of their historical 
records. It is to be remarked that, although these inscriptions 
are in the form of annals, the years are not mentioned. The 
king generally sets out on his campaigns in one particular month, 
the name of which is given ; probably in the autumn, when the heats 
of summer were over. In the beginning of his reign he collected 
his army, and made his first expedition into the country of Nummi, 
or N ilrai, probably Elam or Susiana, subsequently, as we shall find, 
called Numaki or Nuvaki. He took many cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts whose names have not been identified. He slew their 
women, their slaves, and their children, and carried away their 
cattle and flocks. Their fighting men escaped to a hill fort (?). 
“ Their houses he burned like stubble ” (?). Many other countries 
to the south and south-east of Assyria, some of which are men- 
tioned on the obelisk, were conquered during this campaign. The 
city of Nishtun (?) is particularly described as one of considerable 
importance. He seized its king or governor, whose name reads 
Babou, the son of Baboua, and imprisoned him in Babylon. “ At 
that time the cities of Nerib (their position is doubtful), their prin- 
cipal cities, he destroyed. From Nerib he departed to the city of 
Tushka .... A palace for his dwelling he made there, and placed 
pillars (?)* at the gates, and put a statue of ... . (probably some 
kind of stone) .... and set up tablets, and made a place for them 
in the citadel”! 

He appears subsequently to have turned his arms to the north, 
and to have received tribute from the kings of Nahiri (the country 
between the head waters of the Euphrates and Tigris) consisting of 
chariots (?), horses .... (probably some other animal), silver, gold, 
various objects of copper, oxen, sheep, and asses (?) ; he then placed 
an officer of his own over the conquered people. 

* Perhaps inscribed pillars, such as Darius set up when he crossed the Bos- 
phorus. (Herod, iv. 87.) 

f Similar tablets appear to have been frequently put up by the Assyrian 
kings, as we see from a bas-relief at Khorsabad, representing Sargon be- 
sieging a castle, on the walls of which there is a tablet of himself, or one of his 
predecessors. 

A A 
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An account follows of the building of the north-west palace 
of Nimroud, which, when deciphered, will be of considerable 
interest, and may enable us to restore that edifice. It had been 
founded by one of his forefathers, but had been deserted and 
allowed to fall into ruins. He now rebuilt it, raising pillars 
of tcoo<l(?) and of some other material, and setting up thrones, 
and three other objects always mentioned in connection with 
the thrones, but the precise nature of which has not as yet been 
determined. The inhabitants of the countries over whom he ruled 
sent things of gold, silver, copper, and iron (?), for the new palace. 
He also built two cities on the Euphrates, one on each bank{’l), 
calling one after his own name, and the other after the name of 
the great god Ashur. 

Numerous expeditions to countries to the north, west, and south 
of Assyria are then related in detail. Amongst them one to 
Carchemish, where he received the tribute of Sangara, king of the 
Khatti (the Hittites or people of Syria), including a great variety 
of gold and silver ornaments, some apparently to be recognised by 
their pure Hebrew names. As few of the cities and countries 
conquered and visited by this king have yet been identified, and a 
mere repetition of the same dry details would scarcely interest the 
reader, I will merely give literal versions, as far as they can be 
given, of the history of two of the most important campaigns. 
They will show the style of these remarkable chronicles, and the 
minuteness with which events were recorded. 

The first paragraph relates to the campaign of the king on the 
borders o e the Euphrates. 

“ On the 22nd day of the month .... I departed from Calali 
(the quarter of Nineveh now called Nimroud). I crossed the Tigris. 
On the banks of the Tigris I received much tribute. In the city 
of Tabit I halted. I occupied the banks of the river Karma (? the 
Hermus, or eastern confluent of the Khabour). In the city of 
Mega rice I halted. From the city of Megarice I departed. I 
occupied the banks of the Khabour (Chaboras). I halted at the 
city of Sadikanni (For Ivar-dikanni). I received the tribute of 
Sadikanni. From Sadikanni I departed. In Kedni I halted. I 
received the tribute of the city of Kedni. From Kedni I departed 
to the city of . . . lemmi. In the city of . . . lemmi 1 halted. 
From the city of . . . lemmi I departed. In the city of Bcth- 
Khilapi I halted. The tribute of Beth-Khilapi I received, gold, 
silver," and many other articles, amongst which are apparently objects 
of clothing, or embroidered stuff's. Then follow his marches day by 
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day to the cities of Sirki, Tzufri, Naqua-rabani, and Kindani, from 
each of which he received tribute in gold, silver, several objects not 
identified, cattle, and sheep. The inscription goes on — “ The 
city of Kindani stands on the right bank of the river Euphrates. 
From Kindani I departed: on a mountain, by the side of the Eu- 
phrates, I halted. From the mountain I departed. In Beth-She- 
baiya, over against Karid, I halted. The city of Karid stands on 
the right bank of the river Euphrates. From Bath-Shebaiya I 
departed : on the top of (or above) Anat I halted. Anat stands 
in the middle of the Euphrates ” (agreeing with the position of the 
modem town of Ana). He then attacked and took the principal 
city of Shadu (?), of the country of Suka, and the city of Tzur (?), 
the capital of Shadu (?), whose inhabitants were assisted by the 
soldiers of Bishi (a nation also alluded to in the second year of the 
annals of Sennacherib). Nebo-Baladan, king of Kar-Duniyas, is 
then mentioned, showing that the campaign was carried down the 
banks of the Euphrates far to the south of Babylon. 

The second extract is from the records of a campaign in northern 
Syria. Having first crossed the Euphrates : 

“ From Kunulua, the capital of Lubarna, the Sharutinian *, I 
departed. The Arantu (Orontes) I crossed. On the banks of the 
Arantu I encamped. From the banks of the Arantu I departed. 
Between the countries of Saraban and Tapan (?) I occupied the 
country. By the seashore I encamped. To the city of Ariboua (?), 
a principal city of Lubarna, the Sharutinian, I returned. 

(undeciphered passage). I caused some men oj 

Assyria to dwell in his palace (?). Whilst I was in Ariboua the 
cities of Lukuta I took. I slew many of their men. I overthrew 
and burned their cities. Their fighting men (or ? the deserters 
from my army) 1 laid hold of. On stakes over against their city 
I impaled them.f At that time the countries that are upon 

* This city, one apparently of considerable size and importance, must have 
stood somewhere near Antioch, or between Antioch and Aleppo. The Sharu- 
tininns may probably be identified with the Shairetana of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, at one time the allies, and at another the enemies, of Egypt. Few tra- 
vellers are aware that, above the city of Antioch, carved in the rock, are 
colossal figures of an Egyptian sphinx and two priests. I have been informed 
that there are other similar monuments in the neighbouring mountains. 

t This barbarous practice, frequently represented in the bas-reliefs, seems, 
therefore, to have prevailed from the earliest times in the East. Darius impaled 
3000 Babylonians when he took their city. (Herod, iii. 159.) The last in- 
stance with which I am acquainted of this punishment having been inflicted in 

a a 2 
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Lebanon I took possession of, to the great sea of the country of 
Akkari (the Mediterranean). On the great sea I put my ser- 
vants (?). Sacrifices to the gods I offered. The tribute of the 
kings of the people who dwelt near the sea, of the Tyrians, the 
Sidonians, the Kubaliaus, the Mahalatai (?), the Ma . . . . ai, 
the Kha . . . ., and the Akkarians (all nations to the north of 
Tyre), and of the city of Arvad, which is in the middle of the 
sea — silver and gold pieces, rings (?) of copper, ingots (?) of 
copper, two kinds of clothing (?) (perhaps the dyed cloth of Tyre, 
or embroideries such as are frequently mentioned in the Bible), 
great ‘pagouti' and small ‘ pagouti’ (meaning not determined), 
some wooden objects, apparently of cedar, and pearls (?), from the 
rivers at or between the sea." I went to the mountain of Kamana 
(the Camanus, in the north of Syria). 1 sacrificed to the gods. 
I made bridges (or beams), and pillars (?). From Kamana I 
brought them to Bithkara, for my own house, for the temple of 
San, for the temple of the sun. I went to the forests and cut 
them down, and made bridges (?) (or roofs or beams) of the 
wood, for Ishtar, mistress of the city of Nineveh, my protectress.” f 

The chief events of the reign of this king are briefly alluded 
to in the standard and other inscriptions discovered in the north- 
west palace at Nimroud ; but in the records just described we have 
a minuteness of geographical detail, which enables us to trace the 
course of his expeditions with great certainty. The forms of ex- 
pression in these chronicles differ from those on later monuments. 
There even appears to be an occasional attempt at poetical illus- 
tration : for instance, instead of giving the exact amount of spoil 
taken from a conquered country, the king declares that “ it ex- 
ceeded the stars of heaven ; ” and when speaking of the destruc- 
tion of enemy’s cities, he likens it to “ the burning of stubble" (?). 
His expeditions seem to have been attended by great cruelties 
and sacrifice of human life, and he celebrates the burning of in- 
numerable women and children. The evidence of the populous 
state of Mesopotamia at that period quite corresponds with the 

Turkey, was at Baghdad, where, about ten years ago, Nejib Pasha impaled four 
rebel Arab Sheikhs, one at each corner of the bridge. They survived for many 
hours. It is said that, unless they drink water, when they instantly die, per- 
sons so treated will live even for two or three days. 

* Might this word, translated conjecturally pearls, mean the shell fish from 
which the Tyrian dye was extracted ? 

f The whole of the last passage is very obscure ; the translation is partly con- 
jectural. 
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vast number of artificial mounds, the ruins of ancient settle- 
ments, still existing in that country, and described in the foregoing 

pages- 

Opening into the recess paved with this great monolith was 
a small room, or rather closet, 13 feet by 3, which may have 
been used to keep the sacrificial utensils and the garments of the 
priests. 

The entrance formed by the good spirit driving out the evil 
principle led into a chamber * connected by separate doorways with 
the two rooms last described. The walls were simply plastered, 
and there were no remains found in it but the fragments of an 
inscribed slab. 

Standing one day on a distant part of the mound, 1 smelt the 
sweet smell of burning cedar. The Arab workmen, excavating 
in the small temple, had dug out a beam, and, the weather being 
cold, had at once made a fire to warm themselves. The wood was 
cedar ; probably one of the very beams mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion as brought from the forests of Lebanon by the king who 
built the edifice. After a lapse of nearly three thousand years, 
it had retained its original fragrance. Many other such beams 
were discoveredf, and the greater part of the rubbish in which 
the ruin was buried, consisted of charcoal of the same wood. 
It is likely that the whole superstructure, as well as the roof and 
floor of the building, like those of the temple and palace of Solo- 
mon, were of this precious material. 

In these ruins was also found a mass of lead melted by the fire, 
for embedded in it was the iron head of a hatchet. Amongst the 
various small objects collected were. 



Fragsient >n clay (Nlmroud) lty- In Blark M and Iwoiy (Wtnmod). 

Figures of winged deities, &c., of clay, colored in the mass with 
a blue derived from copper ; eyes, beards, hair, nnd ornaments in 

* Several specimens are now in the British Museum 
t B. Chamber C , Plan II. 
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enamel, probably belonging to figures of wood, metal, or ivory, re- 
sembling the chryselephantine statues of the Greeks ; eyes of black 
marble inlaid with ivory, with the eye-balls of a bright blue enamel, 
belonging to similar statues ; and arms, legs, and other parts of 
figures in charred wood. A box of chalcedony probably used for 




. Bo* In Chalcedony (NlmroudV Bo* in rW>!»ln* C*‘">rrn<1). 

some precious ointment. Another box of the same shape in por- 
celain (?) has holes round the rim, and was originally inlaid with 
gold, traces of which still remain. 



Fragments of porcelain (?), parts of a cup or vase, with carvings 
in low relief, representing a castle with women on the walls, 
the hind legs of a camel, and a captive carrying a cauldron. An 




Fr»$tn<mt in Porcelain? (Ninarotid). 



inscription appears to have described 
the event represented, and to have 
contained the name of a king. Only 
a few characters remain. 

Several inscribed fragments of 
ngatc, lapis-lazuli, cornelian, and 
other precious materials, beads, cy- 
linders, and one or two clay tablets 
with inscriptions and impressions of 
seals, complete the list of small ob- 
jects discovered in this temple. 

The inscriptions across the sculp- 
tured slabs are nearly the same as the 
standard inscription in the north- 



west palace; those at the back also contain the name of the 
founder of that edifice, who, it thus appears, was likewise the 
builder of the temple. 

About one hundred feet to the east of the building last described, 
and on the very edge of the artificial platform, I discovered a 
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second temple. Its principal entrance, faced the south, and was 
on the same level as the north-west palace. This gateway was 
formed by two colossal lions with extended jaws, gathered up lips 
and nostrils, flowing manes, and ruffs of bristly hair. The heads, 
though to a certain extent conventional in form, were designed 
with that vigor so remarkably displayed by the Assyrian sculptor 
in the delineation of animals. The limbs conveyed the idea of 
strength and power, the veins and muscles were accurately por- 
trayed, and the outline of the body was not deficient in grace and 
truth. But the front of the animal, which was in full, was narrow 
and cramped, and unequal in dignity to the side. In the general 
treatment the whole sculpture had much of that peculiar feeling 
and character that mark the archaic monuments of Greece, and it 
was on this account peculiarly interesting. In it, indeed, we may 
perhaps trace those conventional forms from which the Greek 
artist first derived his ideal Lion.* The sculptor has given five 
legs to the animal for the same reason that he gave them to the 
sphinxes, that they might offer a complete front and side view. 

This gateway, about eight feet wide, was paved with one in- 
scribed slab. The height of the lions was about eight feet, and their 
length thirteen. An inscription was carved across them. In 
front of them, in the corners formed by walls projecting at right 
angles with the entrance, were two altars, hollow at the top, and 
ornamented with gradines resembling the battlements of a castle.f 
The exterior walls appeared to have been adorned with enamelled 
bricks, many of which still remained. 

Unfortunately, one of these lions had been too much injured by 
fire to bear removal. The other, although cracked in several places 
when discovered, and consequently moved in pieces, has been 
preserved, and is now in the British Museum. 

The Lion portal led into a chamber 57 feet by 254 At one 
end was a recess similar to that in the opposite temple, and also 
paved with one grant alabaster slab, inscribed on both sides. This 
monolith, 19i ft. by 12 ft., was likewise broken into several pieces, 
and had been injured in parts by fire. 

The inscription on the upper side, divided into two columns, 
and containing 230 lines, was nearly the same as that on the king 
in the frame and on the monolith in the other temple. It 

* Plate 2., 2ml series of Monuments of Nineveh. 

f An altar nearly similar in shape is seen on the top of a hill, in a bas-relief 
at Khorsabad, Botta, plnte 16. 

♦ C. Plan II. 
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was also a record of the wars and campaigns of the early Nimroud 
king, and was important as enabling us to restore such parts of 
the other inscriptions as aro wanting, and as furnishing various 
readings of the same text. The inscription on the under part was 
a mere abridgment of the other. 

Nearly in the centre of the principal 
chamber were two small slabs joined to- 
gether. On each was the same inscrip- 
tion, merely containing passages from 
the standard inscription. 

The other rooms in the same build- 
ing contained no inscriptions, sculptures, 
or other objects of interest The walls 
had been plastered and painted. 

In the earth above the great in- 
scribed slab, was found an interesting 
figure, 3 feet 4 inches high, and cut in a 
hard, compact limestone. It appeared 
to represent the king himself attired as 
high priest in his sacrificial robes. In 
his right hand he held an instrument 
resembling a sickle, and in his left the 
sacred mace. Round his waist was the 
knotted girdle; and his left arm, like 
that of the king in the opposite temple, 
was partly concealed by an outer robe. 
His garments descended to his feet, the 
toes alone projecting from them. The 
beard and hair were elaborately curled, 
The features were majestic, and the ge- 
neral proportions of the statue not alto- 
gether incorrect, with the exception of 
a want of breadth in the side view pecu- 
liar to Assyrian works of art of this 
Suitae of King, from Temple (Nimroud) nature. It was, however, chiefly re- 
markable as being the only entire statue 
“in the round” of this period, hitherto discovered in the ruins of 
Nineveh. 

On the breast is an inscription nearly in these words : — After the 
name and titles of the king, “ The conqueror from the upper 
passage of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who all 
countries, from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof. 
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has reduced under his authority.” The statue was, therefore, pro- 
bably raised after his return from the campaign in Syria described, 
os we have seen, on the monoliths, and alluded to in the standard 
inscription. 

This statue originally stood on a pedestal of reddish lime- 
stone, which, with the figure itself, was found broken into several 
pieces. They have been restored, and are now in the British 
Museum.* 

Amongst thesmaller objects discovered whilst 
removing the earth from the chambers in this 
edifice were several rudely carved heads in 
alabaster, which may have been parts of a 
throne or altar, or of some architectural or- 
nament; fragments of enamel belonging to 
wooden or ivory figures ; and the head of a 
griffin or mythic animal in ivory, most pro- 
bably belonging to a wooden figure, or to the 
top of a staff, as there are holes for the nails 
i'ern i .. irarvud) by which it was fastened. 

The two interesting buildings just described, 
the only undoubted remains of temples hitherto found at Nim- 
roud, complete the discoveries at the northern extremity of the 
mound. They enable us, as will hereafter be seen, to restore 
part of the group of edifices raised on the grand platform in this 
quarter of Nineveh. 
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THE SI MMER. — ENCAMrMRNT AT KOUYUNJIK. VISITORS. — MODE Or LITE. — 

DEPARTURE TOR THE MOUNTAINS. — AREA. ROCK-TABLETS AT UUNDUK. — 

DISTRICT OF ZIBARI. — NAMET AGHA. DISTRICT or SIIIKWAN — Or BARA- 

DOST or GIIERDI OP SHEMDINA. MOUSA BEY. NESTORIAN BISHOP. 

CONVENT OP MAR IIANANIS1IO. DISTRICT AND PLAIN OP GHAOUR. DIZZA. 

— AN ALBANIAN FRIEND. — BASH-KALAH. — IZZET PASHA. A JEWISH ENCAMP- 

MENT. HIGH MOUNTAIN PASS. M A 11MOUDIY A II. FIRST VIEW OF WAN. 

The difficulties and delay in crossing the Tigris, now swollen by 
the melting of the mountain snows, induced me to pitch my tents 
on the mound of Kouyunjik, and to reside there with all my party, 
instead of daily passing to and fro in the rude ferry-boats to the 
ruins. The small European community at Mosul was increased 
in June by the arrival of a large party of travellers. Two English 
gentlemen and their wives who passed through on their way to 
Baghdad : the Hon. Mr. Walpole, who has since published an ac- 
count of his adventures in the East ; the Rev. Mr. Malan, to whom 
I am indebted for many beautiful sketches, and of whose kindness 
in affording me these valuable illustrations I again seize the 
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opportunity of making a grateful acknowledgment ; the Rev. Mr. 
Bowen, an English clergyman, on a tour of inspection to the Eastern 
churches, with whom I spent many agreeable and profitable hours 
amongst the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, and his companion, Mr. 
Sandresky, were our visitors, and were most of them my guests. 

Our tents were pitched at the northern corner of Kouyunjik, 
near some earthen banks and embrasures, which tradition points out 
as the batteries of Nadir Shah, when he directed his guns against 
the town of Mosul. The spring was now fast passing away ; 
the heat became daily greater ; the corn was cut, and the plains 
and hills put on their summer clothing of dull parched yellow. 
“ The pasture is withered, the tender herb faileth, the green herb 
is no more.” * It was the season, too, of the sherghis, or burning 
winds from the south, which occasionally swept over the face of 
the country, driving, in their short-lived fury, everything before 
them. Their coming was foretold by a sudden fall in the baro- 
meter, which rose again as soon as they had passed. It required 
the united exertions of my workmen to hold the flapping canvas of 
the large tent, whilst the smaller were generally carried far away, 
and their contents hurled in every direction over the mound or 
the plain. f 

At Nimroud the excavations had been almost stopped : at 
Kouyunjik they were still carried on as actively as my means 
would permit. I was now occupied in moving and packing 
sculptures from both ruins. From Nimroud the beautiful bas- 
relief of the king in the arched frame, described in the pre- 
vious chapter, the good spirit driving out the evil principle, 
the fish-god, the colossal lion from the small temple, and several 
other interesting sculptures, were taken to the river-bank, and 
sent on rafts to Busrah. At Kouyunjik none of the slabs could 
be removed entire. I could only pack in fragments several of the 
bas-reliefs representing the moving of the great bulls, six of the 
led horses, the figures bearing locusts and game for the banquet, 
from the descending passage, and one or two battle-scenes de- 
scribed in the previous pages. The cases were dragged in carts to 
the Tigris, unloaded below the piers of the ancient bridge, and 
there placed on rafts prepared to receive them. 

During the day, when not otherwise occupied, I made drawings 

* Isaiah, xv. 6. Translation by the Rev. John Jones. 

t Isaiah describe* these whirlwinds, xxi. 1. (same version), “ Like the 
southern tempest* violently rushing along from the Desert, he cometh from a 
terrible land." 
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of the bas-reliefs discovered in the subterranean passages. My 
guests, choosing some convenient place underground near the par- 
ties who were at work, spread their carpets beneath the crumbling 
sculptures. We all went below soon after the sun had risen, and 
remained there, without again seeking the open air, until it was far 
down in the western horizon. The temperature in the dark tunnels 
was cool and agreeable, nearly twenty degrees of Fahrenheit lower 
than that in the shade above; but I found it unwholesome, the 
sudden change in going in and out causing intermittent fever. 

After the sun had set we dined outside the tents, and afterwards 
reclined on our carpets to enjoy the cool balmy air of an Eastern 
night. The broad silver river wound through the plain, the great 
ruin cast its dark shadows in the moonlight, the lights of “ the 
lodges in the gardens of cucumbers”* flickered at our feet, and 
the deep silence was only broken by the sharp report of a rifle 
fired by the watchful guards to frighten away the wild boars 
that lurked in the melon beds. We slept under the open sky, 
making our beds in the field. Around us were the tents of the 
.Jebour workmen ; their chiefs and the overseers generally ga- 
thered round us to talk over the topics of the day until the night 
was far spent 

July had set in, and we were now in “ the eye of the summer.” 
My companions had been unable to resist its heat One by one 
we dropped off with fever. The Doctor, after long suffering, had 
gone with Mr. Walpole to the cooler regions of the Kurdish hills, 
there to wait until the state of the excavations might enable me to 
join them. Mr. Cooper, too, had so much declined in health that 
I sent him to the convent of Mar Metti, on the summit of the 
Gebel Makloub. Mr. Hormuzd Rassam and myself struggled on 
the longest, but at length we also gave way. Fortunately our ague 
attacks did not coincide. We were prostrate alternate days, and 
were, therefore, able to take charge alternately of the works. By 
the 11th of July I had sent to Busrah the first collection of sculp- 
tures from Kouyunjik, and on that day, in the middle of the hot stage 
of fever, and half delirious, I left Mosul for the mountains. There 
were still parts of central Kurdistan unvisited by the European 
traveller. The districts belonging to the Zibari Kurds, between 
Rahwanduz and the Nestorian valleys, had but recently made a 

* Isaiah, i. 8. These temporary huts are raised in the gardens and plantations 
of melons, cucumbers, anil other fruit, by the men who watch day and night to 
protect them against thieves and wild animals. 
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tardy and partial submission to the Porte, and, still unoccupied by 
Turkish garrisons or troops, acknowledged only their own hereditary 
chiefs. The tribes inhabiting them are renowned for their lawless- 
ness, and commerce had not yet penetrated into their strongholds. 

I determined, therefore, first to visit these districts on in/ way 
to Wan, to devote some days to the examination of the ruins and 
cuneiform inscriptions in and near that city, and then to return to 
Mosul through the unexplored uplands to the south of the lake of 
Wan, and by such of the Nestorian valleys as I had not seen during 
my former journey in the mountains. I should then spend the 
hottest part of the summer in the cool regions of Kurdistan, and 
be again at Nineveh by September, when the heats begin to 
decline. 

Few European travellers can brave the perpendicular rays of 
an Assyrian Bun. Even the well-seasoned Arab seeks the shade 
during the day, and journeys by night, unless driven forth at 
noontide into the plain by necessity, or the love of war. As we 
had no motive for neglecting the usual precautions, we struck 
our tents late in the afternoon, and got upon our horses at the 
foot of the mound of Kouyunjik as the sun went down. With 
me were Hormuzd, my old servants, and the faithful Bairakdar. 
Mr. Cooper was to join us on the following day, and we were to 
seek the Doctor and Mr. Walpole at Akra. 

Five hours’ ride over the plain brought us to the small Turcoman 
village of Bir Hillan (the well of stone), which stands on the 
south-eastern spur of the Makloub hills. After two hours’ rest 
we continued our journey, and crossed this spur before morning 
dawned. The Gebel Makloub is here divided into two distinct 
ranges by a deep valley. The southern ridge, rocky and furrowed 
like the northern, is called the Gebel Ain-es-sufra (the hill of the 
yellow spring), from a discolored fountain in one of its ravines, a 
place of pilgrimage of the Yezidis. One of the annual festivals of 
this sect falling on the day of our journey, we saw many families 
wending their way to the holy place. The villages, which formerly 
stood on the hill side, have been long since deserted. 

Leaving the Gebel Makloub, we descended into a broad plain, 
stretching from it to the first Kurdish range, and soon found 
ourselves on the banks of the Ghazir, here a clear sparkling stream 
clothed with tall oleanders, now bending under their rosy blossoms. 
We sought the shade of some spreading walnut-trees, during 
the heat of the day, near the small Kurdish village of Kaimawa. 

Here Mr. Cooper joined us, and we were again on our way in 
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the afternoon. Instead of striking for the mountains by the direct 
path across the plain of Navkur, we rode along the foot of a range 
of low hills, forming its western boundary, to the large Kurdish 
village of Bardaresh. Having rested for a few hours, we descended 
in the middle of the night into a plain receiving the drainage of 
the surrounding highlands, and during the rainy season almost im- 
passable from mud. In the summer the broad fissures and deep 
crevices, formed by the heat of the sun, render it scarcely less 
difficult to beasts of burden. Scattered over it are many flourishing 
villages, inhabited almost entirely by Kurds, who cultivate the 
rich and fruitful soil. Winding streams irrigate fields of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, and turn numerous corn-mills. Artificial mounds, 
the remains of ancient civilisation, but of small size when com- 
pared with the great ruins of Assyria, rise amongst the hovels 
of the Kurdish peasants. I passed several that bore marks of 
having been tapjted by my industrious agents, but none appeared 
to contain ruins. They had not been sufficiently examined to show 
for what purpose they had been raised. 

After we had crossed the parched and burning plain we entered 
a valley in the Kurdish hills, watered by a stream called Melik 
or Gherasin. We had to climb overmuch broken ground — 
rocky ridge and ravine — before reaching the slope of the moun- 
tain covered with the gardens and orchards of Akra. We tar- 
ried for a moment at a cool spring rising in a natural grotto, 
and collected into two large basins. As such places usually are, 
it was, if not a sacred, a genial spot to the Mussulmans, and 
they had chosen a small open terrace near for a burial ground. 
Saints abound amongst the Kurds, as amongst all ignorant people, 
and there are few grave-yards without a large supply of their 
tombs : that near the fountain of Akra appeared to be particularly 
favored, and the place of mourning was made gay by the many- 
colored shreds and remnants of old garments, which fluttered like 
streamers from the tall head-stones.* 

We had no difficulty in finding our European fellow-travellers. 
The first Kurd we met pointed towards a well-wooded garden ; 
above its trees peered their white tents. As we rode into it, 
however, no one came out to welcome us. I entered the first tent, 
and there, stretched on their carpets, in a state of hnlf-conscious- 

* The custom of placing ex-voto offerings on or near the tomb of a holy per- 
son — generally pieces torn from the garments — prevails throughout the East. 
Frequently the branches of a neighbouring tree, and' the iron grating of the 
windows of the resting-place of a saint, are completely covered with such relics. 
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ness, the prey to countless flies, lay the Doctor and Mr. Walpole. 
It was with difficulty I could rouse them to learn the history of 
their fever. The whole party were in the same state ; the servants 
prostrate like their masters. I lost no time in enforcing a 
system of diet, and placing my patients under a course of treat- 
ment for ague, with which long experience had given me some 
acquaintance. 

In the same garden was encamped the Mutesellira, or Turkish 
governor, of Akra. As it was the month of Ramazan, when 
good Mussulmans eschew all food from dawn to sunset, he 
passed the day in sleep, to awake as the sun went down and the 
hour of feasting drew near. It was evening, consequently, 
before I visited him. He sat under a large open shed built 
with green boughs. It was well furnished with soft divans, and 
stood on the very brink of a large hosh, or reservoir, of clear 
water, which reflected the flickering light of numerous colored 
lamps hung from the branches of the surrounding trees. Although 
Akra stands on the mountain-side, it is still within the region 
of the great heats, and the inhabitants pass the summer-nights 
beneath the sky. During this season they leave their dwellings, 
and encamp in the gardens. The town contains nearly six hun- 
dred families, and the whole district about three hundred villages 
and hamlets, furnishing a considerable part of the revenues of the 
pashalic of MosuL 

Some days elapsed before my companions were able to journey. 
I took advantage of the delay to visit some bas-reliefs near the 
neighbouring village of Gunduk. We passed on the road several 
hamlets, inhabited partly by Kurds and partly by Catholic Chal- 
datans, recently converted from the Nestorian Church.* In Gun- 
duk there are still about twenty families who have remained in 
the Nestorian faith, and a few Jews. The village is pleasantly 
built on the slope of a hill, overhanging a deep valley filled with 
shady gardens. 

There are two sculptured tablets in the rocks above Gunduk. 
They have been carved at the mouth of a spacious natural cavern, 
whose roof is fretted with stalactites, and down whose sides 
trickles cool clear water, and hang dank ferns and creeping plants. 
It is called Guppa d’Mar Yohanna, or the cave of St. John, and near 
it is an ancient Nestorian church dedicated to Saint Audishio. The 
bas-reliefs are Assyrian. The upper represents a man slaying a 

* These villages were Khurfa, Uas-al-ain, Khariliz, ami Shiekhi, or Sheikh 
Mohammed. 
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wild goat with a spear. In the lower, as far as I copld distinguish 
the sculpture, which is high on the rock and much injured, arc two 
women facing each other, and seated on stools. Each holds a child 
above a kind of basin or circular vessel, ns if in the act of baptizing 
it. Behind the seated female to the left, a figure bears a third 
child, and is followed by a woman. On the opposite side is a group 
of three persons, apparently sacrificing an animal. There are no 
traces of inscriptions on or near the tablets. 




Rock. Sc ilp' ur** nr nr tli* Vjtl.ij • • f tiuuduk. 



"Whilst I was examining these sculptures, the Ncstorian Kinyah 
came to me. He was a shamasha or deacon, a venerable old man 
with a white beard falling on his breast. The upper sculpture, 
he said, represented Saint John with his horse ; hence the name of 
the cavern ; the lower was some church ceremony which he could 
not exactly explain. Returning with him to his dwelling, where 
he had prepared a plentiful breakfast, we passed the heat of the 
day under a shady porch overlooking the plain. 
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There are several Ncstorian Chaldtean villages at the foot of 
these hills. Three miles to the north of Gunduk is Shoush, and 
beyond it Shermen, frequently the residence of Mar Shamoun, 
the Nestorian patriarch. At a short distance from Shermen 
farther northwards, is the gorge of Bavian, with its remarkable 
rock-sculptures. 

On the 17 th July my companions were able to move to the 
higher mountains. We all longed for a cooler climate, and we 
rejoiced as at sunrise we left our gnrden. The town, through which 
we passed, contains a few well-built stone houses, rising one above 
the other, a mosque, a bath, and a ruined castle ; and was 
formerly the stronghold of an independent chief, who enjoyed the 
title of pasha, and boasted, like his relation of Amadiyah, a descent 
from the Abasside caliphs. The last, Mohammed Scyyid, has long 
been a kind of prisoner at Mosul. 

A precipitous and difficult path leads up the mountain. From 
the summit of the pass, the eye wanders over the plains of Navkur 
and Sheikhan, the broken hill country around Arbil, and the wind- 
ings of the Zab and the Ghazir. On the opposite side is a deep 
valley dividing the Akra hills from a second and loftier range. 
We now entered the region of dwarf oaks, and stopped, after a 
short day’s journey, at the Kurdish hamlet of Hashtgah, sur- 
rounded by gigantic trees and watered by numerous streams. It 
is in the Kurdish district of Zibari, still governed by one of 
the few remaining hereditary chiefs. 

Through the valley ran a broad clear stream, one of the 
confluents of the Zab, called by the Kurds Durusho or Bairaisho.* 
We rode along its banks for nearly an hour, and then struck 
into a narrow gorge thickly wooded with oak. Another stony 
and precipitous pass was between us and the principal district of 
Zibari. From its summit the main stream of the Zab is seen 
winding through a rich valley, beyond which rise the more central 
and loftier mountains of Kurdistan, with their snow-bearing peaks. 
Descending into the low country we rode by the village of 
Birikapra, the residence of Mustafa Agha, the former head of the 
Zibari tribes. The present chief, Namct Agha, dwells at Ileren, 

* For this valley I received three different names, Ilnssanawa, Ilassan-inainia, 
and Nahala, the latter from the Zibari chief. The difficulty of getting a correct 
name cither of a place or a person from a Kurd is very great, and travellers in 
Kurdistan can scarcely avoid falling into frequent errors in this respect. The 
same name is pronounced in a variety of ways, and is subject to all manner of 
additions and contractions. If it have any meaning, the difficulty is, of course, 
less. 
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about two miles beyond. He had lately been at Mosul to receive 
from the Pasha his cloak of investiture, and during his visit had 
been my guest. His abilities and acquirements were above the 
ordinary Kurdish standard, which indeed is low enough ; for, as the 
Arab proverb declares, “ Be the Kurd a Kurd or a prophet, he 
will still be a bear.” He spoke Persian with fluency, and was 
not ignorant of Arabic. As he was well acquainted with the 
geography of Kurdistan, I learnt from him many interesting parti- 
culars relating to the less-known districts of the mountains. 

The Kurds belong to a sect of Mussulmans notoriously strict in 
the observance of their religious duties. The Agha had feasted 
all night, and was now sleeping through his daily fast. He was 
stretched on a rich carpet beneath a cluster of trees, and near a 
reservoir of water, outside the walls of his small mud castle. A 
thin white cloak, embroidered with silk and golden threads, was 
thrown over him, and whilst one attendant fanned his head, a 
second gently kneaded his naked feet. I begged that he should 
not be disturbed, and we proceeded to settle ourselves for the 
day under the trees. 

The unusual stir, however, soon awoke the chief. He welcomed 
me with friendly warmth ; and, although forbidden to eat himself, 
he did not leave his guests uncared for. The breakfast brought 
to us from his harem comprised a variety of sweetmeats and 
savoury dishes, which did credit to the skill of the Kurdish ladies. 

I was the bearer of a letter to him from the Pasha : no accept- 
able communication, however, as it treated of new taxes, a subject 
very generally disagreeable, upon tobacco, cotton, and fruit, which 
the Zibari Kurds were now for the first time called upon to pay. 
The salian, too, a kind of property tax, was raised from twenty-five 
to sixty thousand piastres (about 550/.). The late successful ex- 
peditions against the chiefs of Bohtan and Hakkiari had encouraged 
the Porte to ask money of the previously independent tribes under 
Namet Agha; and although no Turkish troops had yet entered 
their mountains, the Kurds deemed it advisable to comply for the 
present with the demand rather than run the risk of an invasion, 
and a still more dreaded evil, the conscription. 

There are about fifty Catholic Chaldsean families, recent con- 
verts from Nestorianism, in Heren. They have a church, and 
had no cause to complain of their Kurdish masters, especially 
during the government of the present chief. 

Namet Agha’s authority extended over Zibari, Shirwan, Ghcrdi, 
Baradost, and Shemdeena, from Akra to the Persian frontier. 
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These districts are occupied by different Kurdish tribes, each 
having its own chief ; but they had then submitted to the Agha 
of Zibari, and paid their tribute through him to the governor 
of Mosul. Namet placed me under the protection of his cousin, 
Mullah Agha, who was ordered to escort us to the borders of 
the pashalic of Ilakkiari, now occupied by the Turkish troops. 
Our guide was a tall sinewy mountaineer, dressed in the many- 
colored loose garments, and huge red and black turban folded 
round the high conical felt cap, which give a peculiar and 
ungainly appearance to the inhabitants of central Kurdistan. He 
was accompanied by three attendants, and all were on foot, the 
precipitous and rocky pathways of the mountains being scarcely 
practicable for horses, which are rarely kept but by the chiefs. 
They carried their long rifles across their shoulders, and enormous 
daggers in their girdles. 

We left Heren early on the morning of the 19th, and soon 
reaching the Zab rode for two hours along its banks, to a spot 
where a small raft had been made ready for us to cross the stream. 
Many villages were scattered through the valley on both sides of 
the river, and the soil is not ill cultivated. 

The Zab is not fordable in this part of its course. Numerous 
eddies and rapids, caused by sunken rock, render it unnavigable 
even by rafts, except during the floods of spring. We had some 
difficulty in crossing, and were compelled to pass the night in 
the small village of Rizan, near the ferry, as one of the baggage- 
mules refused to swim the stream, and was not forced over until 
near dawn on the following morning. 

Wc now entered the tract which has probably been followed 
for ages by the mountain clans in their periodical migrations. Be- 
sides the sedentary population of these districts, there are certain no- 
made Kurdish tribes called Ivochcrs, who subsist entirely by their 
flocks. As they do not engage in agriculture, but rely upon the 
rich pastures of Assyria, they change their encamping grounds 
according to the season of the year, gradually ascending from 
the plains watered by the Tigris and Zab towards the highest 
peaks in summer, and returning to the low country as the winter 
draws nigh. The principal Kocher tribes, found in this part of 
Kurdistan, are the Herki, whose encampments we had seen during 
our visit to the Tai in the early spring.* They arc notorious 
petty thieves and robbers, and during their annual migrations 

* See chap. X. 
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commit serious depredations upon the settled inhabitants of the 
district on their way, and more especially upon the Christians. 
As they possess vast flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, their track 
has in most places the appearance of a beaten road, and is, con- 
sequently, well-fitted for beasts of burden. 

The country beyond, or to the cast of, the Zab is broken into 
a number of parallel ranges of wooded hills, divided by narrow 
ravines. Small villages are scattered here and there on the moun- 
tain sides, in the midst of terraces cultivated with wheat and 
planted with fruit trees. The scenery occasionally assumes a 
character of beauty and grandeur, as the deep green valleys open 
beneath the traveller’s feet, and the lofty snow-capped peaks of 
Rnhwanduz rise majestically in the clear blue sky. The nights 
were still sufficiently warm for us to sleep in the open air. During 
the middle of the day the heat of the sun compelled us to seek for 
shade. Our first rest, after leaving the Zab, was in the gardens of 
Kournn, and our first night’s encampment near the small hamlet 
of Bani, on the declivity of a mountain. 

On the 21st July, crossing a high ridge, wc left the district of 
Zibari, and entered that of Shirwan, whose chief, Miran Bey, 
came out to meet us at the head of his armed retainers. He led 
us to the large village of Bersiyah, situated beneath a bold and 
lofty peak called Piran. A feast had been prepared for us, and 
we rested under a walnut-tree. Through the valley beneath 
ran a considerable confluent of the Zab*, dividing the districts 
of Shirwan and Gherdi. During the afternoon, we rode for 
three hours along this stream, through open valleys and narrow 
gorges, until we reached Harouni, in the district of Baradost. 
Most of the villages in these mountains have small mud forts, 
with either four or six towers, — the places of refugo and de- 
fence of the numerous petty chiefs during their frequent broils 
and blood-feuds. We met a few Jewish families who wander 
from village to village. The men are pedlars and goldsmiths, 
and are not unwelcome guests, even in the intolerant families of 
the Kurds, as they make and refashion the ornaments of the 
ladies. 

On one of the many peaks towering above Harouni, is the 
large village of Khan-i-resh, with its orchards and gardens, the 



* Three names were given me for this stream : Av Sheroh, Rudbar Kcklik, 
and Berasghird. 
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residence of the chief of the district of Baradost. We reached it 
by a very rapid ascent in an hour and a half.* 

We were received by the Mir, Fezullah Bey, in a spacious cham- 
ber, supported by wooden pillars, and completely open on the side 
facing the valley, over which it commanded an extensive and 
beautiful prospect. The turban of the chief, a Cashmere shawl 
striped red and white, vied in size with the largest headgear we 
had seen in Kurdistan. Ilia robes were of silk richly embroidered, 
and his dark eyes were rendered more lustrous by a profuse be- 
smearing of kohl over the eyelids. He was surrounded by a 
crowd of well-armed and well-dressed attendants, and received 
us as if he had been the petty sovereign of the hills. Although 
he had condescended for the last two years to contribute some 
eight purses (35/.) towards the Turkish revenues, he still boasted 
an entire independence, and submitted with evident ill-will to 
the control of the Aglia of Zibari, under whom his tribes had 
been placed by the Pasha of Mosul.f He received Mullah Aglia, 
however, with civility, and read the letters of introduction from 
Namet Agha, of which I was the bearer. Like most of the 
mountain chiefs, he spoke Persian, the language used in Kurdistan 
for all written communications, and in books, except the Koran 
and a few pious works, which are in Arabic. The Kurdish 
dialects are mere corruptions of the Persian, and are not, with rare 
exceptions, employed in writing. 

The Mir pressed me to pass tho night with him ns his guest ; 
but after partaking of his breakfast, I continued my journey, and 
reached, by sunset, the small turreted stronghold of Beygishni. 

The next morning we crossed one of the shoulders of the lofty 
peak of Ser-i-Resh, into the valley of Chappatn. J We were met 
on the way by a party of Nestorians, who had come out to sec me, 
headed by the brother of the Bishop of Gherdi. He urged me 
to turn aside to the Christian villages, of which there are several 
in the valley ; but as it was necessary to visit the Mir of Gherdi, 
through whose territories we were now travelling, and whose pro- 
tection we consequently required, I declined his invitation. Ho 
walked by me as far as Zemin, the castle of the Kurdish chief, 
and then left a relation to guide us to the dwelling of the Bishop 
of Shcmcsdin or Shcmdccna. As usual, he complained of bitter 

* Khan-i-resh is, by observation, 437'i feet above the level of the sea. 

t It was this chief, or one of his dependants, I believe, who plundered and 
was about to murder two American missionaries, who attempted to cross the 
mountains the year after my visit. 

{ Or Chapnaia, in Chaldiran. 
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oppression and injustice from the Kurdish Mire, who had lately 
driven a large part of the Christian population across the frontiers 
into Persia. 

The Mir of Gherdi was away from his castle ; and, after having 
rested there and eaten bread, we left the bold upland upon which 
the village stands, and entered a wild and narrow gorge. A very 
Btecp pathway led us to the summit of the northern shoulder of 
the Ser-i-Resh, from whence we gazed over a sea of mountain 
ranges, whose higher peaks were white with eternal snow. As 
we wound down a rugged track on the opposite side of the pass, 
we came upon a party of gaily dressed Kurds, crouching in a circle 
round a bubbling spring. They were Iahya Bey, the Mir, and his 
people, who had come from Rua to meet me. The chief, after the 
usual exchange of civilities, insisted upon returning to that vil- 
lage with us, and mounted his fine white mare, whose tail was 
dyed bright red with henna to match his own capacious scarlet 
trowsers. I could scarcely refuse his offer of hospitality, although 
our day’s journey was thereby much shortened, and we rode to- 
gether down the mountain until, turning into a valley, wo found 
the chief s carpets spread beneath the trees, with the repast that 
he had prepared for us. 

We had now left the naked hills which skirt the Assyrian 
plains, and had entered the wooded districts of Kurdistan. On 
the following day we journeyed through a valley thick with 
walnuts and other large trees, and followed the windings of a 
stream, called by the Kurds Shambo, one of the principal con- 
fluents of the Zab. We crossed it, backwards and forwards, by 
wicker suspension bridges, until we ascended, through a forest 
of orchards watered by innumerable streamlets, to Nera, the vil- 
lage of Mousa Bey, the chief of Shemdina. 

The solitude of the place was only broken by a few boys who 
were bathing in a brawling stream. The chief himself and the 
inhabitants were still slumbering after their night’s observance 
of the Ramazan. We pitched our tents near some springs on an 
open lawn, and waited tho return of an aged servant who had 
been disturbed by the noise of our caravan, and had under- 
taken to announce our arrival to his master. 

We had evidently to deal with a man of civilisation and luxury, 
for the old Kurd shortly returned followed by numerous attend- 
ants, bearing sherbets and various Persian delicacies, in china 
bowls. Mousa Bey himself came to us in the afternoon, and his 
manners and conversation confirmed the impression that his 
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breakfast had produced. Intercourse with Persia, beyond whose 
frontiers his own tribe sometimes wandered, had taught him 
the manners and language of his neighbours. He was some- 
what proud of his acquirements; and when he found that he 
could exhibit them before the crowd of armed followers that re- 
spectfully surrounded him, by talking to me in a learned tongue, a 
bond of friendship was immediately established between us. He 
told me that he was descended from one of the most ancient of 
Kurdish families, whose records for many hundred years still exist; 
and lie boasted that Sheikh Tahar, the great saint, had deemed 
him the only chief worthy, from his independence of the infidel 
government of the Sultan, to receive so holy a personage as him- 
self after the downfall of Beder Khan Bey. This Sheikh Tahar, who 
os the main instigator of many atrocious massacres of the Chris- 
tians, and especially of the Nestorians, ought to have been pursued 
into the uttermost parts of the mountains by the Turkish troops, 
and hanged as a public example, was now suffering from fever. 
He sent to me for medicine; but as his sanctity would not permit 
him to see, face to face, an unbelieving Frank, and as he wished 
to have a remedy without going through the usual form of an in- 
terview with the Doctor, I declined giving him any help in the 
matter. 

Mousa Bey was at this time almost the only chief in Kur- 
distan who had not yet made a formal submission to the Turkish 
government. His territories were, therefore, a place of refuge 
for those fugitives who, less fortunate than himself, had been 
driven from their strongholds by the arms or intrigues of the 
Porte. He bewailed the discords which severed the tribes, and 
made them an easy prey to the Osmanli. It is, indeed, fortunate 
for the Sultan that this warlike population, extending from the 
Black Sea to the neighbourhood of Baghdad, has never obeyed 
one head, but has been split into a thousand clans, ever engaged 
in their petty blood-feuds, and opening, for the sake of private re- 
venge, their almost inaccessible valleys and mountains to the com- 
mon enemy. The Turks, wise in their generation, have pursued 
their usual policy successfully in Kurdistan; the Dissensions of 
the chiefs have been fomented, and, thus divided, they have fallen 
one by one victims to treachery or to force. 

In Nera are many Jewish families, who make a livelihood by 
weaving the colored woollen stuffs worn by the Kurds. The 
Bishop of Shemisden (or Shemdeena\ hearing of my arrival, sent 
one of bis brothers to meet me. He came to us in the evening. 
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and inveighed against the fanaticism and tyranny of the Bey, who, 
he declared, had driven many Christians from their villages into 
Persia ; on the morrow I should myself witness the unhappy state 
of the poor Ncatorians. 

We rose early on the following day, and left Nora long before 
the population was stirring, by a very steep pathway, winding 
over the face of a precipice, and completely overhanging the vil- 
lage. Reaching the top of the pass we came upon a natural carpet 
of Alpine flowers of every hue, spread over the eastern declivity 
of the mountain, and cooled and moistened by the snows and 
glaciers which fringed the deep basin. The valley at our feet was 
the Ncstorian district of Shemisden, thickly set with Christian 
villages, the first of which, Bedewi, we reached after passing a 
few cultivated patches cleared from the forest of oaks. The inhabit- 
ants who flocked out to see us were miserably poor, the children 
starved and naked, the men and women scarcely half-covered 
with rags. Leaving the caravan to proceed to our night's resting- 
place, I turned down the valley with my companions to visit the 
bishop at his convent * of Mar Hananisho. 

A ride of three quarters of an hour brought us to the episcopal 
residence.f Mar Isho, the bishop, met me at some distance from 
it. He was shabbily dressed, and not of prepossessing appearance ; 
but he appeared to lie good-natured, and to have a fair stock of 
common sense. After we had exchanged the common salutations, 
seated on a bank of wild thyme, he led the way to the porch of 
the church. Ragged carpets and felts had been spread in the 
dark vestibule, in the midst of sacks of corn, bourghoul, and 
other provisions for the bishop’s establishment. Various rude 
agricultural instruments, and spinning wheels, almost filled up the 
rest of the room ; for these primitive Christians rely on the sanctity 
of their places of worship for the protection of their temporal stores. 

The church itself was entered by a low doorway, through which 
a man of moderate size could scarcely squeeze himself, and was even 
darker than the anteroom. It is an ancient building, and the 
bishop knew nothing of the date of its foundation. Although ser- 
vice is occasionally performed, the communion is not administered 
in it. One or two tattered parchment folios, whose title-pages 

* As I have used the word convent, it may be necessary to remind the reader 
that the Nestorians have no establishments answering to Roman Catholic places 
of retirement, and that monastic vows are not taken by them. 

f The height of the convent above the level of the sea is, by observation, 6623 
feet 
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were unfortunately wanting, but which were evidently of an early 
period, were heaped up in a corner with a few modern manuscripts 
on paper, the prey of mildew and insects. The title of the bishop is 
“ Metropolitan of Roustak,” a name of which I could not learn 
the origin, llis jurisdiction extends over many JVestorian vil- 
lages chiefly in the valley of Shcmisdcn.* Half of this district is 
within the Persian territories, and from the convent we could 
see the frontier dominions of the Shah. It is in the high road 
of the periodical migrations of the great tribe of Hcrki, who 
pass like a locust-cloud twice a year over the settlements of the 
unfortunate Christians, driving before them the flocks, spoiling the 
granaries, and carrying away even the miserable furniture of the 
hovels. It is in vain that the sufferers carry their complaints to 
their Kurdish master; he takes from them double the lawful taxes 
and tithes. The Turkish government has in this part of the moun- 
tains no power, if it had the inclination, to protect its Christian 
subjects. 

After we had partaken of the frugal breakfast of milk, honey, 
and fruit prepared for us by the bishop, we turned again into the 
high road to Bash-Kaiah. We had another pass to cross before de- 
scending into the valley of Harouna, where our caravan had en- 
camped for the night. On the mountain top were several Nes- 
torian families crouching, half naked, for shelter beneath a 
projecting rock. They seized the bridles of our horses as we rode 
by, beseeching us to help them to recover their little property, 
which, but a few hours before, had been swept away by a party of 
Ilerki Kurds. I could do nothing for these poor people, who 
seemed in the last stage of misery. On the other side of the 
valley we spied the black tent of the robbers, and their vast 
flocks of sheep and herds of horses roving over the green pastures. 
Their encampments were scattered over the uplands even to the 
borders of the snow, and to the feet of the bare jxwpendiculnr 
peaks forming the highest crests of the mountains. We were not 

* The following are the villages in the valley of Shemisden, or Shemdeena. 
Those marked K. are inhabited by Mussulman Kurds, those with an N. by 
Nestorians: — Butaimo (N.), Bedewi(N.), Bcnerwi (K.), Sheikhnn (K.), Bukurt 
(K.), Souri (K.), Bebahi (N.), Bemulli (K.)» Fakkayien (K.), Tulle (K.), Mezrai 
(K.), Beburka (K.),Khusna (K.), Gurdekki (K.), Jemanan (K ), Shawecta (K.), 
Gaouna Gundi (K.), Maseru (K.), Gara (K.), Bcdinari (K.), Mullni (K.), Ga- 
laishim (K.), Peshkalan (K.), Madrita (K.), Bale (K.), Katoona (N. and K.), 
Hallana (X). The remaining Nestorian villages in the district of Shemisden 
arc Sourasern, Kalian, Teis, Xerdoosa, Tullunn, llarounan, Serdost, Deriean, 
Scrtmoa, Dcrrieya, Mar Isho, Beyghirdi, and Bentur. 
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certain what our own fate might be, were we to fall in with a 
band of these notorious marauders. 

From the summit of the pass we looked down into two deep 
and well-wooded valleys, hemmed in by mountains of singularly 
picturesque form. In that to the left we could indistinctly see 
two large villages, Erawa and Serunos, the latter once the dwclling- 
plncc of the Mira of Shemdeena. We descended into the more 
northern valley, and passing the miserable Nestorian hamlet of 
Sourasor, and the ruined church and deserted Christian village of 
Tellana, reached our tents about sunset. They were pitched near 
Harouna, whose Nestorian inhabitants were too poor to furnish us 
with even the common coarse black bread of barley. 

A low ridge separated us from the district of Ghaour or Ghiaver, 
a remarkable plain of considerable extent ; the basin, it would seem, 
of some ancient lake, and now a vast morass, receiving the drain- 
age of the great mountains which surround it. To the west it 
is bounded by a perfect wall of rock, from which spring the 
lofty snow-clad peaks of Jclu, the highest of central Kur- 
distan. To the east, a line of hills form the frontier limits of 
Turkey and Persia. We had now quitted the semi-independent 
Kurdish valleys, and had entered the newly created province of 
Hakkiari, governed by a Pasha, who resides at Bash-Kalah. The 
plain of Ghaour is, however, exposed to the depredations of the 
Herki Kurds, who, when pursued by the Turkish troops, seek a 
secure retreat in their rocky fastnesses, beyond the limits of the 
pashalic. 

The district contains many villages, inhabited by a hardy and 
industrious race of Nestorian Christians. The American mission- 
aries of Ooroomiyah have crossed the frontier since my visit, and 
have, I am informed, opened schools in them with encouraging 
prospects of success. Ghaour is a Nestorian bishopric. 

We were obliged to follow a track over the low hills skirting the 
plains in order to avoid the marsh. On its very edge we passed 
several Kurdish villages, the houses being mere holes in the earth, 
almost hidden by heaps of dry dung collected for fuel. The snow 
lies deep in this elevated region during more than half the year, 
and all communication is cut off with the rest of the world, ex- 
cept to the adventurous footman who dares brave the dangers of 
the mountain storm. During the summer the moist earth brings 
forth an abundance of flowers, and the plain was now chequered 
with many-colored patches. Here and there were small fields of 
grain, which had just time to ripen between the snows of the long 
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winters. The husbandman with his rude plough, drawn sometimes 
by ten buffaloes, was even now preparing the heavy soil for the 
seed. The cold is too great for the cultivation of barley*, of fruits 
and even of most vegetables, and there is not a solitary tree in 
the plain. The supplies of the inhabitants are chiefly derived 
from Persia. 

A ride of six hours and a-half brought us to the large village of 
Dizza, the chief place of the district, and the residence of a 
Turkish Mudir, or petty governor. This office was filled by one 
Adel Bey, the brother of Izzet, the Pasha of the province. A 
small force of regular and irregular troops was quartered with 
him, on the inhabitants, and he had two guns to awe the Kurds 
of the neighbourhood. Soon after my arrival I called on him. 
Seated near him on the divan I found my old friend Ismail 
Agha of Tepclin, who had shown me hospitality three years 
before in the ruined castle of Amadiyah.f He was now in com- 
mand of the Albanian troops forming part of the garrison. A 
change had come over him since we last met. The jacket and 
arms which had once glittered with gold, were now greasy and 
dull. Ilis face was as worn as his garments. After a cordial 
greeting he made me a long speech on his fortunes, and on that 
of Albanian irregulars in general. “ Ah ! Bey,” said he, “ the 
power and wealth of the Osmanlis is at an end. The Sultan lias 
no longer any authority. The accursed Tanzirnat (Reform) has 
been the ruin of all good men. Why, see Bey, I am obliged to 
live upon my pay ; I cannot eat from the treasury, nor can I 
squeeze a piastre — what do I say, a piastre? not a miserable half- 
starved fowl, out of the villagers, even though they be Christians. 
Forsooth they must talk to me about reform, and ask for money 1 
The Albanian’s occupation is gone. Even Tafil-Bousi (a celebrated 
Albanian condottierc) smokes his pipe, and becomes fat like a 
Turk. It is the will of God. I have foresworn raki, I believe in 
the Koran, and I keep Ramazan.” 

The night was exceedingly cold. The change from the heat of 
the plains to the cool nights of the mountains had made havoc 
amongst our party. Nearly all our servants were laid up with 
fever, as well ns the Doctor and Mr. Walpole, who had rarely been 

* Tbc plain of Ghaour is, by observation, 6493 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

t Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 1 63. 
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free from its attacks during the journey. I could not, however, 
delay, and on the following morning our sickly caravan was again 
toiling over the hills. We had now entered the Armenian districts. 
The Christian inhabitants of Dizza are of that race and faith. From 
the elevated plain of Ghaour a series of valleys leads to Baah-Kalah, 
and the stream which winds through them joins the head waters 
of the Zab. We encamped for the night at the Kurdish village 
of Perauniss. 

Next day, near the village of Charderrah (the four valleys), we 
passed some ponds of muddy water, bubbling with gaseous ex- 
halations of a sulphurous smell*, and reached in the afternoon 
Antiss, inhabited by Armenians and Nestorians. 

Lower down the same valley we found several mineral springs, 
depositing large quantities of carbonate of lime in fantastic 
forms, and converting into stone all that they touched. Basins, 
one rising above the other like those of an artificial fountain, re- 
ceived the trickling water as it issued from long conduits, which 
appeared to be cut through the whitest marble. Here and there gas 
issued from the earth with a hissing noise, but the temperature of 
the spring was not higher than that of the pools we had examined the 
day before. 

The branch of the Zab, which w r e had seen gradually swollen 
by small mountain rills, had become a considerable stream. We 
forded it near the ruins of a fine bridge, apparently of early 
Turkish masonry, and beneath an old deserted castle called Kalia- 
non. We now entered the valley of this great confluent of the 
Tigris, its principal source being but a few miles to the north of us, 
near the frontiers of Persia. The land is so heavy, that the rude 
plough of the country requires frequently as many as eight pairs of 
oxen. The Armenian ploughmen sit on the yokes, and whilst guiding 
or urging the beasts with a long iron-pointed goad, chant a mono- 
tonous ditty, to which the animals appear so well accustomed, that 
when the driver ceases from his dirge, they also stop from their 
labors. 

A dell near our path was pointed out to me ns the spot where the 
unfortunate traveller Schulz was murdered by Nur Ullah Bey, 
the Kurdish chief of Hakkiari.f Turning up a narrow valley 

* The highest temperature of the water at the escape of gas was 82° ; that of 
the atmosphere 71°. 

f I subsequently met in the Nestorian district of Baz, a Christian, who was 
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towards the high mountains, we suddenly came in sight of the 
castle of Bash-Kalah, one of the ancient strongholds of Kur- 
distan. Its position is remarkably picturesque. It stands on a 
lofty rock, jutting out from the mountains which rise in a per- 
pendicular wall behind it. At its foot are grouped the houses of a 
village. 

We were met on the outskirts of the village by the Muhrdar, or 
seal-bearer, of the Pasha, with an escort of cawasscs. He led 
us to a convenient spot for our tents, near a spring, and shortly 
after brought provisions for ourselves and horses, sent by the 
governor, who, it being early in the afternoon, was still in bed 
after his night’s vigils. It was not until long after dark that I 
visited Izzet Pasha. I found him encamped at a considerable ele- 
vation in a rocky ravine *, which we reached, guided by cawasscs 
carrying huge glass lanterns, by a very precipitous and difficult 
track. A small rivulet had been dammed up in front of his tents 
and formed a reservoir which mirrored the red light of a number 
of torches. 

I remained with him until the night was far advanced, and then 
returned to our encampment. He informed me that there was 
a direct road from Bash-Kalah to Mosul of forty hours, through 
Beit-Shebbet, Daoudiyah, and Dohuk, which, with very little labor 
and expense, could be made practicable for guns. Izzet Pasha’s 
province, formed out of the territories of several Kurdish chiefs 
who had been recently captured and sent in exile to distant 
parts of the empire, consisted principally of the district of A1 
Bagh (of which Bash-Kalah is the chief place), the mountainous 
regions of Hakkiari, with the Nestorian valleys, Bcrwari and 
Amadiyah. The whole of this country had, for the first time, been 

in the service of Nur Ullah Bey at the time of the murder, and was employed 
to bury the body. According to him, Schulz, who passed by the name of Yohanan, 
was taken by the guides, furnished him by a Persian Prince, to Nur Ullah 
Bey, instead of to Mar Shamoon, whom he intended to visit. He was described 
in a letter sent to the Kurdish chief as a dangerous man, who was spying out 
the country ; nn impression which was confirmed by his habit of making notes 
continually and openly. He remained ten days with the Bey, and then con- 
tinued his journey accompanied by Kurdish guards, who killed him by their 
master’s orders beside a stream called Av Spiresa, near the castle of Pisa, close 
to Bash-Kalah. Two of his Christian servants were murdered with him ; his 
two Persian attendants were taken to Nur Ullah Bey, and also put to death 
* The place of our encampment at Bash-Kalah was, by observation, 7818 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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brought under the immediate control of the Porte. The Pasha 
was desirous of ascertaining its resources, and especially the extent 
of its mineral wealth, of which exaggerated reports had reached 
Constantinople. The inexperienced officers sent to survey his 
pashalic, had already discovered one or two mines, the most pro- 
fitable hitherto being one of arsenic, which he had farmed on 
advantageous terms to some Armenian merchants. 

Bash-Kalah was formerly the dwelling-place of Nur Ullah Bey, 
a Kurdish chief well-known for his rapacious and blood-thirsty 
character, and as the murderer of Schulz. He joined Beder Khan 
Bey in the great massacres of the Nestorians, and for many years 
sorely vexed those Christians who were within his rule. After a 
long resistance to the troops of the Sultan, he was captured 
about two years before my visit, and banished for life to the island 
of Candia. Late at night I visited Wali Pasha, the commander 
of the Turkish troops, who resided in the stronghold of the former 
chief. I reached the harem, then occupied by the general, through 
many dark passages leading from the arched gateway. The walls 
and towers are ill-built, and it was chiefly owing to its inacces- 
sible position that the castle was so long able to defy the undis- 
ciplined forces sent against it. 

My companions and servants being much in want of rest, I stopped 
a day at Bash-Kalah. On resuming our journey we took a direct 
though difficult track to Wan, only open in the middle of summer. 
Following a small stream, we entered a ravine leading into the 
very heart of the mountains. Three hours’ ride, always rapidly 
ascending along the banks of the rivulet, brought us to a large 
encampment. The flocks had been driven down from the higher 
pastures, and were gathered together to be milked before the 
black tents. A party of women already crouched round their 
sheep. Their long hair was platted in tresses ending in tassels 
mingled with gold coins. From a high turban of gay colors, 
also adorned with coins, a thin white veil fell over their shoul- 
ders, and their flowing garments were of bright Bilk. The 
rhildren ran to and fro with wooden bowls, and a girl standing 
near sang a plaintive air, beating the measure on a tam- 
bourine. The features of the women and of the men, who came 
out of their tents as we rode up, as well as the tongue in which 
they addressed one another, showed at once that they were 
not Kurds. They were Jews, shepherds and wanderers, of the 
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stock, may be, of those who, with their high priest Hyrcanus, were 
carried away captive from Jerusalem by Tigrancs iu the second 
century of our era, and placed in the city and neighbourhood of 
Wan. Their descendants, two hundred years after, were already so 
numerous that Shapour ^Sapores) II. destroyed no less than 10,000 
families in Wan alone.* 

We encamped near the Jewish nomades, and I visited their 
tents, but could learn nothing of their history. They fed their 
flocks, as their fathers had done before them, in these hills, and 
paid taxes to the governor of Bash-Kalah. There were many other 
families, keepers of sheep like themselves, scattered over the 
mountains ; they were shepherds again, ns they had been when 
they were an abomination to the Egyptians. 

We had now reached the higher regions of Kurdistan. f Next 
morning we soon left the narrow flowery valley and the brawling 
stream, and entered an undulating upland covered with deep 
snow, considerably more than ten thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. On all sides of us were towering peaks, and to the 
west a perfect sea of mountains, including the lofty ranges of Hak- 
kiari and Bohtan. Far away to the north was the azure basin 
of Lake Wan, and beyond it rose the solitary white cone of the 
Subhan Dagh. A light wind drove a few fleecy clouds across the 
sunny landscape, now veiling some distant hill, now hiding in 
shadow the deep valleys. A covey of large birds sailed with a 
rapid swoop, and with the whistling sound peculiar to the partridge 
kind, from an opposite height, and alighted within a few yards of 
me. They were the Kabk-i-derch, or the Our-kaklik as they are 
called by the Turks ; a gigantic partridge, almost the size of a 
small turkey, only found in the highest regions of Armenia and 
Kurdistan. 

Descending rapidly, and passing, near the foot of the mountain, 
one or two miserable, half-deserted Kurdish hamlets, we entered a 
long narrow ravine, shut in by perpendicular cliffs of sandstone 
and conglomerate. This outlet of the mountain streams opens into 
the valley of Mahmoudiyah, in the centre of which rises an isolated 
rock crowned by the picturesque castle of Kosh-Ab. 

* Moses of Chorene, I. ii. c. 19. St. Martin, Mem. sur 1* Armenia, vol. i. 
p. 139. These Jews, I am assured, indulge, like their Mussulman neighbours, 
in polygamy. 

+ The Jewish encampment was 9076 feet above the level of the sea. 
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We pitched our tents on a green lawn, near the bank of the 
foaming stream which sweeps round the foot of the castellated 
rock. Soon after our arrival a Kurdish Bey, of venerable appear- 
ance, a descendant of the hereditary chiefs of Mahmoudiyah, 
called upon me. He had once been the owner of the castle, but 
had been driven from it by an adventurer of some celebrity in this 
part of Kurdistan. This marauder had recently been captured by the 
Turks, who had seised his property, but had not restored it to its 
rightful owner. The village, once a town, whose ruined mosques, 
baths, and bridges still remain, was named Mahmoudiyah, after 
a certain Mahmoud Bey, who was of the noble Kurdish family- 
claiming lineal descent from the Abbasside Caliphs, of which the 
Bey of J ezireb, or Bohtan, is the acknowledged head. The castle, 
built in the fifteenth century, is called Nerin, or more generally 
Ivosh- Ab, “ the sweet water,” from the pure stream flowing beneath 
it. Two brothers, named Khan Murad and Khan Abdal, mere 
mountain robbers, brought together some years ago a band of fol- 
lowers who laid waste this part of Kurdistan. Khan Abdal, by a 
sudden night attack, seized the castle of Kosh-Ab, and soon sub- 
dued the surrounding country. In this stronghold the brothers long 
defied the Turkish government, levying black-mail upon such 
caravans as ventured to pass through their territories, and oppress- 
ing with fines and forced conversions their Christian subjects. 
It was but the year before our visit that they had yielded to the 
troops sent against them, and had been sent into banishment, with 
the rest of the rebel chiefs, to Candia. 

With the Kurdish Bey came one Ahmed Agha, a chief of the 
large border tribe of Mogri, an intelligent man, who conversed 
freely on the state of the country, and gave me some interesting 
information regarding the frontiers. The fear of the conscription 
has driven many families into Persia, and into the more independent 
districts of Kurdistan. On the whole, the wandering tribes are be- 
coming less formidable to the Porte than they formerly were. The 
northern frontiers between Turkey and Persia are no less unsettled 
than the southern. The tribes that inhabit them refusing allegiance 
to both governments, and receiving encouragement from both in 
aggressions upon their neighbours, have hitherto been sure of a 
place of refuge by crossing the border, when their depredations 
have at length driven either power to send a military expedition 
against them. A commission was finally named by the two Mo- 

c c 
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hammedan states, in conjunction with England and Russia, to 
settle the long-vexed question of the boundaries, which, in 1841, 
nearly led to a war between them. Diplomatic difficulties and 
national jenlousies, embittered by religious differences, have hitherto 
retarded the labors of this joint commission ; but it is to be hoped 
that, by the help of the European officers who are members of it, 
the survey will ere long be completed, and the terms proposed be 
accepted. The uncertainty which has so long existed as to the 
nationality of the various frontier tribes will then be set at rest, 
and some of the principal causes of the unsettled state of Kurdis- 
tan, and of the frequent disputes between the two powers, will be 
removed. 

To the cast of the district of Mahmoudiyah, and in that of 
Ivarasou, are many Yczedi villages and a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation.* Both races are much oppressed by the Kurdish chiefs, 
who take their property, and even their lives, with perfect in- 
difference, “the Cadis,” as Ahmed Aglrn informed me, “ having 
given fetwahs (decrees) that both w'ere lawful to the true be- 
liever.” 

We rose early next morning, and went up to the castle. 
As it was still Ramazan, the small garrison of regular troops and 
undisciplined Albanians had feasted during the ’night and were 
now sleeping. We knocked at the iron-bound gate for some time 
without arousing the slumberers. At length a slipshod sen- 
tinel, who appeared to have been fast asleep at his post drew 
back the rusty bolts. He would not, however, admit us, 
until he find received orders from the officer in command, who, 
with much good-nature, slipt on a threadbare uniform, turned 
out the scarcely awakened guard, and received us with military 
honors. The castle is falling into ruins, though its towers still 
rise boldly from the edge of the precipice, overhanging at a 
giddy height the valley below. In them, open to the cool breezes 
of the mountain, arc the dwelling-rooms of the old Kurdish 
chiefs, adorned with tasteful lattice-work, and with the painted 
panellings and gilded cornices of Persia. They arc now tenanted 
by the Turkish troops, whose bright arms and highly-polished 
kitchen utensils hang on the gaudy walls. A few long brass guns 

* Amongst the Jewish population scattered widely over this part of ancient 
Media, might he sought the descendants of the ten tribes, with more proba- 
bility than in the various lands which ingenious speculation has pointed out 
as the dwelling-places of the remnant of Israel. 
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richly embossed, the work of the early Turkish conquerors of 
Kurdistan, lie, upset from their carriages, on the crumbling battle- 
ments. After drinking coffee and smoking pipes with the captain 
of the guard, we walked down the narrow pathway leading to the 
valley and, mounting our horses, joined the caravan, which had 
preceded us on the road to Wan. 

Hormuzd having been seized with a severe attack of fever, 
and a heavy storm breaking over us, we stopped, after a ride of 
about fourteen miles, at the Armenian village of Hindostan, 
situated in a rich but thinly peopled valley, called Khawassan. 
On the following morning we crossed this valley to Nourtchouk, 
at the outskirts of which I was met by the priest at the head of 
the inhabitants. A range of low hills now separated us from the 
plain and lake of Wan. We soon reached their crest, and a 
landscape of surpassing beauty was before us. At our feet, 
intensely blue and sparkling in the rays of the sun, was the 
inland sea, with the sublime peak of the Subhan Dagh, mirrored 
in its transparent waters. The city, with its castle-crowned rock 
and its embattled walla and towers, lay embowered in orchards 
and gardens. To our right a rugged snow-capped mountain 
opened midway into an amphitheatre, in which, amidst lofty trees, 
stood the Armenian convent of Yedi Klissia (the seven churches). 
To the west of the lake was the Nimroud Dagh, and the highlands 
nourishing the sources of the great rivers of Mesopotamia. The 
hills forming the foreground of our picture were carpeted with 
the brightest flowers, over which wandered the flocks, whilst the 
gaily dressed shepherds gathered around us as we halted to con- 
template the enchanting scene. 

We now descended rapidly towards Wan, and as we issued 
into the plain, a party of horsemen galloped towards us. I soon 
recognised amongst them my friend Mr. Bowen ; with him were 
the Cawass-Bashi and a troop of irregular cavalry, sent out by 
the Pasha to escort me into the city. Nor did the governor’s 
kindness end with this display of welcome. After winding for 
nearly an hour through orchards and gardens, whose trees were 
bending under the weight of fruit, and then through the narrow and 
crowded streets, we were led to his serai or palace, which, such as 
it was, had been made ready for our use, nnd where his treasurer 
was waiting to receive us. Notwithstanding the fast, an abundant 
breakfast of various meats and sweet messes, cooked after the 
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Turkish fashion, had been prepared for us, and we soon found re- 
pose upon a spacious divan, surrounded by all the luxuries of 
Eastern life. 




Th« Castle ot Uahmocdiyah. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

MEHEMET PASHA. — DESCRIPTION OP WAN. ITS HISTORY. — IMPROVEMENT IN 

ITS CONDITION. — THE ARMENIAN BISHOP. — THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. — 
THE CAVES OP RQORKHOR. THE MEHER KAP0U8I. — A TRADITION. OB- 

SERVATIONS ON THE INSCRIPTIONS. — TABLE OP RINGS MENTIONED IN THEM. — 
THE BAIR AM. AN ARMENIAN SCHOOL. — THE AMERICAN MISSIONS. PRO- 
TESTANT MOVEMENT IN TURKEY. AMJKH. — THE CONVENT OF YEDX KLISSIA. 

Mehemet Pasha was living during the fast of Ramazan in a kiosk 
in one of the gardens outside the city walls. We had scarcely eaten, 
before he came himself to welcome os to Wan. He was the son of 
the last Bostandji-Bashi of Constantinople, and having been 
brought up from a child in the imperial palace, was a man of 
pleasing and dignified manners, and of considerable information. 
Although ho bad never left his native country, he was not ig- 
norant of the habits and customs of Europe. He had long 
served the Sultan in difficult and responsible posts, and to his 
discretion and sagacity was chiefly to be attributed the subju- 
gation of Beder-Khan Bey and the rebel Kurdish tribes. His 
rule was mild and conciliating, and he possessed those qualities so 
rare in a Turkish governor, yet so indispensable to the civili- 
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eation and well-being of the empire, — a strict honesty in the admi- 
nistration of the revenues of his province, and a sense of justice 
beyond the reach of bribes. From Christians and Kurds we had 
received, during our journey through his pashalic, the highest testi- 
mony to bis tolerance and integrity. 

In the evening I returned his visit, and found him surrounded 
by the chiefs and elders of the city, and by the officers of his house- 
hold. I sat with him till midnight, the time passing in that 
agreeable conversation which a well-educated Turk so well knows 
how to sustain. 

I remained a week at Wan, chiefly engaged in copying the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and in examining its numerous remarkable 
monuments of antiquity. 

The city is of very ancient date. It stands on the borders of 
a large and beautiful lake, a site eminently suited to a pros- 
perous community. The lofty mountains bordering the inland 
sea to the east, here recede in the form of an amphitheatre, 
leaving a rich plain five or six miles in breadth, in the midst of 
which rises an isolated, calcareous rock. To the summit of this 
natural stronghold, there is no approach, except on the western 
side, where a gradual but narrow ascent is defended by walls 
and bastions. From the earliest ages it has consequently been the 
acropolis of the city, and no position could be stronger before the 
discovery of the engines of modern warfare. The fortifications 
and castle, of a comparatively recent date, are now r in ruins, and aro 
scarcely defensible, with their few rusty guns, against the attacks 
of the neighbouring Kurds. 

According to Armenian history, the Assyrian queen Semiramis 
founded the city, which, after her, was originally named Schamiram- 
jerd. Here, in the delicious gardens which she had planted in 
the fertile plain, and which she had watered with a thousand rills, 
she sought refuge from the intolerable heats of a Mesopotamian 
summer, returning again, on the approach of winter, to her palaces 
at Nineveh. 

The first city having fallen to decay, it is said to have been 
rebuilt, shortly before the invasion of Alexander the Great, by an 
Armenian king named Wan, after whom it was subsequently 
called. It appears to have been again abandoned, for we find that 
it was once more raised from its foundations in the second century 
B.C. by Vagharschag, the first king of the Arsacian dynasty of 
Armenia, who made it the strongest city in the kingdom. In the 
eleventh century it was ceded by the royal family of the Ardz- 
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rounis to the Greek emperors, from whom it was taken by the 
Seljuk Turks. It fell, in 1392, into the hands of Timourlane, who, 
according to his custom, gave the inhabitants over to the sword. 
Even in his day, the great monuments of solid stone, raised by 
the Assyrian queen, were still shown to the stranger. 

Moses of Chorene, the early historian of Armenia, has faithfully 
described its position and its antiquities ; the isolated hill, rising 
in the midst of a broad plain covered with flourishing villages, 
and watered by innumerable streams ; the chapels, chambers, 
treasuries, and caverns cut in the living rock, and the great 
inscriptions written, as it were, on the face of the precipice, as pages 
are written with a pen on wax. Twelve thousand workmen and 
six thousand master masons were employed, he declares, by Semi- 
rnmis to execute those mighty works. The artificial caves and the 
inscriptions still remain, but modern research has proved that 
they belong to a far different period than that to which they were 
assigned by the Armenian antiquary. 

The first traveller who, in modern times, examined the remark- 
nble remains of antiquity nt Wan was the unfortunate Schulz. 
He visited the place in 1827. The cuneiform inscriptions carved 
on the rock were known to exist long before his day, but he was 
the first to copy them, and from his copies they have been published 
by the Asiatic Society of France.* Since the time of Schulz, the 
city has undergone many changes. It was seized by the rebel 
Kurdish chief, Khan Mahmoud, who massacred the Turkish 
garrison, inflicted large fines upon the Christians, and grievously 
oppressed the dependent villages. After the troops of the Sultan 
had made many vain attempts to recover the place, it finally 
yielded two years before my journey. Under the mild rule of 
Mehemet Pasha it was rapidly rising to prosperity. The pro- 
tection he had given to the Armenians had encouraged that 
enterprising and industrious people to enlarge their commerce, 
and to build warehouses for trade. Two handsome khans, with 
bazars attached, were nearly finished. Shops for the sale of 
European articles of clothing and of luxury had been opened ; 
and, what was of still more importance, several native schools 
had already been established. These improvements were chiefly 
due to one Sharan, an Armenian merchant and a man of liberal 
and enlightened views, who had seconded with energy and libe- 

* In the ninth volume of the new series of their Transactions ; a memoir l>y 
Schulz accompanies the inscriptions. 
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rality the desire of the Pasha to ameliorate the social condition 
of the Christian population.* 

Shortly after my arrival, the Armenian bishop called upon me. 
He was dressed in the peculiar costume of his order, — long black 
robes and a capacious black hood almost concealing his head, — and 
was accompanied by the priests and principal laymen of his diocese. 
On his breast he wore the rich diamond crescent and star of the 
Turkish order of merit, of which he was justly proud. It had 
been asked for him of the Sultan by the Pasha, as an encourage- 
ment to the Christians, and as a proof of the spirit of tolerance 
which animated the government. If such principles were fully 
carried out in Turkey, there would be good hope for the empire. 
Although he had been duly elected several years before to his epi- 
scopal dignity, he still wanted the formal consecration of the patri- 
arch of his church. This ceremony had hitherto been omitted on 
account of differences which had estranged the Armenian clergy 
residing in the Turkish dominions from the heat! of their sect, 
whose seat is the convent of Echmiadsin, made over to Russia 
at the close of the last war. These differences, arising from 
political interference in the management of the affairs of the 
Church, had for some time threatened a division in the com- 
munity, that portion of it which acknowledges the authority of 
the Sultan wishing to place itself under a patriarch who resides 
at Cis, in Cilicia, and, consequently, beyond foreign control. 
The quarrel had now, however, been settled, and the bishop was 
on the eve of his departure to receive that consecration which was 
essential to his due admission into the Armenian hierarchy. 

The modern town of Wan stands at the foot, and to the south of, 
the isolated rock. Its streets and bazars are small, narrow, and 
dirty ; but its houses are not ill built. It is surrounded by fruit- 
ful gardens and orchards, irrigated by artificial rivulets derived 
from the streams rising in the Yedi Klissia mountains. It may 
contain between twelve and fifteen thousand inhabitants. The 

* I must not omit to mention the name of Dr. Bimerstcin, a German gentle- 
man at the head of the quarantine establishment, from whom I received much 
civility and assistance during my stay at Wan, and who, by the influence he 
had obtained over the Pasha, and by his integrity and good sense, had con- 
tributed considerably towards the improvement in the condition of the Chris- 
tians, and the general prosperity of the pashalic. lie was a pleasing ex- 
ception in a class made up of the refuse and outcasts of Europe, who have done 
more than is generally known to corrupt the Turkish character, and to bring 
an European and a Christian into contempt. I am proud to say that an 
Englishman is not, I believe, to be found amongst them. 
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whole pashalic at the time of my visit paid an annual sum of six 
thousand purses (about 27,000/.) to the Turkish treasury. In the 
town there was a garrison of a thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, and the commander of the troops in the district and in the 
adjoining province of Hakkiari was at the head of five thousand 
men.* 

The old hereditary pashas of Wan, as well as the principal 
families, were of Turkish origin, and came, I was informed by 
some of their descendants, from Konia (Iconium), about three 
hundred years ago. The chiefs, however, of the surrounding 
districts are Kurds. Two families, named the Tojichi-oglus 
and the Timour-oglus, divided the town into opposite factions, 
which were continually at war, and carried their bloody feuds 
almost daily into the streets. The Timour-oglus were the most 
powerful, and it was through their means that Khan Mahmoud 
possessed himself of the place. 

The inscriptions of Wan are of two distinct periods, though all 
in the cuneiform writing. The most ancient are in a character 
identical with that on the oldest monuments of Assyria-f The 
only one not entirely in this Assyrian character is on the southern 
face of the rock, inaccessible from all sides, but easily legible on 
account of the size and distinctness of its letters, by a glass from 
below. It was copied by Schulz, and is a trilingual tablet of 
Xerxes the eon of Darius, very nearly word for word the same as 
those of the same king at Ilamadan (Ecbatana) and Perscpolis. 

The earliest inscriptions are found on two square Btones built 
into a wall near the western gateway of the city, and imme- 
diately beneath the only entrance to the castle. This wall ap- 
pears to have been part of the old fortifications, and at a more 
recent period formed one of the sides of a Christian church, dedi- 
cated to St. John, but now in ruins.J The inscribed stones were 
taken from some far more ancient building. 

* Wan is about 5600 feet above the level of the sea. 

t The distinguishing feature of the Wan writing is a tendency to repeat the 
horizontal wedge when two wedges intersect : thus for df-. In this cha- 

racter arc the inscriptions at Pahlou, on the Euphrates (Brit. Mus. Series, p. 74.), 
on a rock near Malatiyah on the same river (copied by M. Miihlbach, and pub- 
lished by the Syro-Egyptian Society), on a column at Patnos (copied by the 
Hon. F. Walpole), and in various parts of Armenia, but principally in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Wan. 

) In Schulz's collection only one of these inscriptions is given (No. l.)j one 
is seven, the other eight lines in length. 
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The two inscriptions are similar, and contain the names of a 
king and his father, which have not been satisfactorily deci- 
phered. They are written, 

! -M sJF < T Tr T HTT Hf~ IrtT -TT<T 

It is remarkable that the royal titles 

« tb ^ « sffl Hr « I « ^ -YT<T 

are precisely the same as to those used by the early monarchs of 
Assyria, with the exception of “ King of Nahiri,” a name apparently 
applied to the northernmost part of Mesopotamia, between the 
head waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and perhaps even 
including the lake of Wan. It is possible that this country may 
also be identified with the Xaharina of the Egyptian monuments, 
which, there arc grounds for believing, may have been far to the 
north of the Mesopotamia of the Greeks. 

It is also to be remarked that the language of these inscrip- 
tions appears to be Assyrian*, whilst that of all the others is 
peculiar to Wan. Nevertheless the names of the kings in them 
can be genealogically connected, as it will be seen, with those 
on the other monuments. 

But the most important records at Wan are carved on the 
southern face of the isolated rock, round the entrance to a 
set of excavated chambers, probably once serving as tombs, which, 
unlike the artificial caves at Bavian and Malthaiyah, may be 
referred to the same period as the inscriptions. As those in- 
scriptions record the victories and deeds of a monarch, it is 
highly probable that they were placed over royal sepulchres. 

A flight of twenty narrow steps cut in the perpendicular face 
of the precipice, and partly destroyed, so as to be somewhat dif- 
ficult and dangerous, leads to a narrow ledge, above which the rock 
has been carefully smoothed, and is still covered with inscrip- 
tions in the cuneiform character. Here an entrance, about 7 feet 
deep, opens into a hall, 34 £ feet long, by nearly 21 wide and 12 
high, leading by four doorways into as many distinct chambers. 

* The same forms of expression occur in these inscriptions as in the standard 
inscription of Nimroud : compnrc the 2nd and 3rd lines of Schulz's copy with 
the 6th and 7th lines of Brit. Mus. Series, p. 3. 
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Around its walls are window-like recesses, and between them, and 
on each side of the doorways, arc ornamental niches, with holes in 




Interior of * Toiub iu the Rock (Won). 




Ground T1»n of the »«rn«* Tomb (on the aarnc •cal 0 >. 



the centre, which may have held metal lamps. The floor has been 
excavated in two places into squares a few incites deep ; I cannot 
conjecture for what purpose. 

The door to the left on entering leads into a small chamber, 
1 1 ft. 8 in. by 9 ft. 8 in., surrounded by similar window-like recesses. 
In it is a second doorway opening upon a well or pit, filled to 
within a few feet of the mouth with stones and rubbish. There 
were no means of ascertaining its depth or original use without rc- 
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moving the contents. The three other doors in the entrance hall 
lead to square rooms, surrounded by niches, but without other or- 
nament. The excavations are sometimes called by the Turks 
“ Khorkhor Mugaralari,” the caves of Khorkhor, from a garden 
of that name below them. 

The inscriptions on the face of the rock around the outer en- 
trance to these chambers are contained in eight parallel columns, 
including in all above 300 lines and thirteen consecutive para- 
graphs.* The letters are large and ndmirably carved, and the writing 
is divided by horizontal lines. They are defective in many places, 
partly from natural decay, but mainly from wilful injury : the ob- 
literated characters may to a great extent be restored by a com- 
parison of the several inscriptions which contain corresponding pas- 
sages, f These rock-tablets are the records of a king whose name, 
according to Dr. Hincks, is Arghistis. He invokes the gods of his 
nation, and celebrates the conquest of various peoples or tribes, 
whose names still require to be identified, but who probably inhab- 
ited countries to the north of Armenia ; he describes the burning of 
their temples and palaces, and the carrying away of captives and of 
an immense spoil of horses, camels, cattle, and sheep, the numbers 
of each being given with apparent exactness. The name of the 
region in which these conquests were chiefly made, seems to read 
Mana. 

The gardens beneath these inscriptions belong to the family of 
one of the former hereditary Pashas of Wan. A spring gushes 
forth from the foot of the rock, and over it is a small tablet, once 
containing a legend in arrow-headed characters, now entirely de- 
stroyed. The grounds, as I have observed, are called Khorkhor, 
and this name has been believed to occur in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions as the ancient name of Wan, on the supposition that it is 
still given to the whole castle. I was assured, however, that it is 
limited to these gardens. } 

The remaining inscriptions are on the northern face of the rock. 
They are five in number. § The longest and most important con- 
tains twenty-nine lines, and is on the side wall to the left on enter- 



* These inscriptions are numbered from ii. to viii. in Schulz’s collection, 
f And gee Dr. Hincks' s Memoir on the Inscriptions of Wan, § 2. in the Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

| The ancient province of Khorkhorunik was to the wett of the lake of 
Wan ; the city of Wan stood in that of Dosb. 

§ Numbered in Schulz's collection from xii. to xvi. 
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ing an artificial vaulted recess. It lias been partly destroyed by a 
rude cross cut by the Armenians across the tablet. The cave is 
called the “ Khazana Kapousi,” or the treasure gate, and is held 
to be a sacred spot by Christians and Mussulmans. Beneath 
it, according to tradition, an iron gate, guarded by genii armed 
with swords of flame, closes the entrance to a vast hall filled with 
all manner of riches. The magic words that can alone open this 
portal are contained in the inscription, which is guarded nt night 
by a serpent, who retires at break of day into a hole near the 
cave.* 

An inscription of seventeen lines is carved at the entrance to a 
second artificial chamber, and on tablets cut in the rock arc three 
more, each of nineteen lines, word for word alike, but with ortho- 
graphical variations in the royal name. 

Four of these inscriptions belong to the father of the king, 
who recorded his conquests on the southern face of the rock, 
liis name, according to Dr. Ilincks, may be read Minuas. They 
merely contain the royal titles and invocations to the gods. 
The long inscription in the vaulted recess f is of the grandson 
of Minuas, the latest king mentioned on the monuments of 
Wan. It is of considerable interest as containing the name of 
a country, £^11= which Dr. Ilincks identifies 

with Babylon, and as enumerating, first in detail, the amount 
of booty taken from three different countries, and afterwards giv- 
ing the total amount of the whole. By this double account the 
one checking the other, a clue was afforded to the signs represent- 
ing numerals in the Assyrian inscriptions, as well as to their 
respective values, a discovery for which we are indebted to the 
sagacity of Dr. Ilincks. :( It gives, moreover, a long list of nations 
conquered by the Armenian king, of which the principal appears 
to be called Abana, a name not yet identified. 

The Pasha had kindly placed the “ Mimar Bashi,” or archi- 
tect in chief of the town, an intelligent and honest Armenian, 
named Nikoos, under my orders during my researches at Wan. I 
also found in the place a half- crazy Cawass, who had been all the 
way to Constantinople to obtain a firman for leave to dig for treasure 
beneath the inscribed tablets. The imperial document had been 

* Schulz give* this tradition, which, like many others, is probably of very 
ancient date. 

t Schulz, No. xii. 

} See I)r. Ilincks's Paper on the Wan Inscriptions, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
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granted, with a clause, however, that a share of the riches dis- 
covered should be paid into the Sultan’s treasury. His search had 
hitherto been vain, although his purse had been emptied ; but he 
knew all the old stones nnd inscriptions in the neighbourhood. 
With the aid of these two men 1 carried on excavations for a 
short time at the foot of the northern face of the rock, without 
other results than clearing away the earth from one or two half- 
buried tablets, and laying bare the artificially smoothed rock. 

About a mile and a half to the east of the town, near a small 
village in the gardens of Wan, is a recess in the rock 15 feet 
8 inches high, and 6 feet 7 inches broad, containing a long 
cuneiform inscription. On the tablet may still be traced the 
remains of the yellow varnish, or glaze, mentioned by Schulz. 
The ancient Persians appear to have protected their rock-carved 
inscriptions by similar means from the effects of the atmosphere, 
traces of the glaze having been discovered on the great monument 
of Bisutun.* The inscription is called Mchcr Ivapousi, which, ac- 
cording to the people of Wan, means the Shepherd’s Gate, from a 
tradition that a shepherd, having fallen asleep beneath it, was told in 
a dream the magic word that opened the spell-bound portal. He 
awoke and straightway tried the talisman. The stone doors flew 
apart, disclosing to his wondering eyes a vast hall filled with inex- 
haustible treasures ; but as he entered they shut again behind him. 
He filled with gold the bag in which, as he tended his flocks, he 
carried his daily food. After repeating the magic summons, he was 
permitted to issue into the open air. But he had left his crook, 
and must return for it. The doors were once more unclosed at 
his bidding. He sought to retrace his steps, but had forgotten 
the talisman. Ilis faithful dog waited outside until nightfall. 
As its master did not come back, it then took up the bag of gold and 
carrying it to the shepherd’s wife, led her to the gates of the cave. 
She could hear the cries of her husband, and they are heard to this 
day, but none can give him help. 

The inscription of the Meher Kapousi originally consisted of 
ninety-five lines, comprising the same record twice repeated. 
Only about sixty are now legible. It was carved by order of 
two kings, who appear to have reigned together, and whose names 
Dr. Hineks reads, Ishpuinish and Minuas. It contains little else 
than a list of sacrifices and offerings made to a multitude of gods, 

* Col. Rawlinson, Memoir on the Inscriptions of Behistan, in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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each one receiving a share probably according to his importance in 
the celestial hierarchy, the lowest in rank getting only one sheep, 
and the highest seventeen oxen and thirty-four sheep. With the 
gods of Armenia are mentioned those of foreign nations, who have 
the smallest portion of the honors, some obtaining but half an ox. 

Near the Shephenfs Gate the rocks are excavated into a vast 
number of caves. In some places long flights of steps lead no- 
where, but finish abruptly in the face of the perpendicular precipice ; 
in others the cliff is scarped to a great height without any apparent 
object. A singular shaft, with stairs, leading into a cavern, is 
called Zimzim. It is difficult to account for the use and origin of these 
singular excavations ; their height from the plain and their inac- 
cessible position almost preclude the idea of their having been 
quarries. 

Several slabs of black basalt, inscribed with cuneiform cha- 
racters, have been built into the interior walls of two ancient Arme- 
nian churches within the town of Wan.* They had been white- 
washed with the rest of the building, but the bishop obligingly 
ordered the plaster to be removed from them. Some of the in- 
scriptions are no longer legible. In the church of St Peter and 
St. Paul I found parts of four legends t> which appear to refer to 
two kings, grandfather and grandson, whose names, according to 
Dr. Ilincks, are Ishpuinish and Milidduris. They are historical, 
containing a record of the capture of many cities, and of the amount 
of spoil carried away from conquered countries. 

In the church of Surp Sahak I was able to transcribe two in- 
scriptions, one under the altar, the other in the vestibule beneath 
the level of the floor, which had to be broken up and removed 
before I could reach the stone. The longest consists of forty lines, 
the other of twenty-seven. The beginning and ending of the lines 
in both are wanting. They belong to a king whose name Dr. 
Hincks reads Arghistis, and one of them celebrates the capture 
of no less than 453 cities and 105 temples or palaces, and the 
carrying away of 25,170 (?) men, 2734 officers, 73,700 sheep, and 
an immense number of women, oxen, and other spoil. J 

The only inscription at Wan that I could not copy was the tri- 

* These churches are probably of great antiquity, but no record appears to 
remain of the date of their foundation. They arc dark and rudely built, and 
have nothing remarkable in them. 

t Two arc given by Schulz, Nos. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

J The beginnings of the lines having been destroyed, the numbers are not 
all complete. 
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lingual tablet of Xerxes. It is on the most inaccessible part of the 
rock, about seventy or eighty feet above the plain. Not having a 
glass of sufficient power, I was unable to distinguish the charac- 
ters from below. As it had been accurately transcribed by Schulz, 
and resembles those of the same king at Persepolis and Hamadan, 
I did not think it necessary to incur any risk or expense in reach- 
ing it by means of ropes or scaffolding.* 

In the rock there are numerous excavated chambers, some 
even exceeding in dimensions those I have described ; but, with 
the exception of a simple seat or bench of stone, about two and a 
half feet high on one side of them, they are perfectly plain and un- 
ornamented. They appear to have been used as tombs, and Schulz 
declares that he found human bones in them ; but it is doubtful 
whether those remains belonged to the original occupants. Some 
are approached by flights of steps cut in the precipice ; others are 
altogether inaccessible except by ropes from above. As they all 
more or less resemble the one previously mentioned, I will not 
give a particular account or accurate measurements of them.| 

I add a list of the kings mentioned in the inscriptions of 
"Wan in the order of their succession, which may be interesting to 
the historical student. 



1. Tryr »— <y*—< *-yy^y. Lutibri, or Lutibar. t 

2. Hf- HfT<T eJH. Milidduria. 

3. syy *"&■ syyyfc Dyy. ishpumish. 

4. y- ^yyyc yj Minnas. 

(or <■ — yy<y -yy^ ^TT HH *) j s 

6 . ^4. ^yy<.y y -yy<y * Miiidduns. 



* Tliis inscription was copied, with a strong telescope, by Schulz, and is pub- 
lished with the rest of his transcripts. 

f Schulz has given the measurements, and a detailed account of each cavern, 
in his Memoirs. 

J The above are Dr. Hincks's version of the reading of the names. He 
entertains some doubt as to the correctness of the second and sixth, the first 
part of which is the name of a goddess, perhaps the Mylitta of Herodotus 
though in the Babylonian inscriptions it seems to be written “ Gula.” It must 
be observed that they arc sometimes written with orthographical variations in 
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It is yet doubtful to wlmt family of languages the Wan inscrip- 
tions must be assigned. Some believe it to be a Tatar dialect ; 
or, at least, to be largely intermixed with the Mongolian element. 
Dr. Ilincks, on the contrary, is of opinion that it is Indo-Germanic, 
and adduces, in proof, various instances of case-endings correspond- 
ing with the Sanscrit.* Two of the inscriptions, and the earliest 
in date, as I have already observed, are in pure Assyrian. 

With regard to the date of the monuments there appears to be 
a clue which may enable us to fix it with some degree of certainty. 
In an inscription from Khorsabadf, amongst the kings conquered 
by Sargon one is mentioned whose name corresponds with Ar- 
ghistis, the fifth in the Wan dynasty. Supposing the two, therefore, 
to be the same, and there is no reason to doubt their being so, we 
may assume that the monarchs of the Wan records reigned from 
about the middle of the eighth century before Christ to the end of 
the seventh ; and the evidence afforded by the forms of the characters 
leads to this conjecture. It is possible that between the death of 
the obelisk king and the reign of Sargon, the Assyrian monarchs 
were unable to enforce their authority beyond the lofty range 
of mountains to the north-east of Nineveh, and that a dynasty, 
which may indeed have been a branch from that of Assyria J, es- 
tablished itself during that period in Armenia, and maintained its 
independence until a great conqueror again sat on the throne of 
Nineveh. It is to be remarked that Dr. Hincks believes he has 
even found an invasion of Babylonia recorded in these Armenian 
inscriptions. If such be the case, it must be inferred that the tcr- 

the inscriptions, and that those in the above list are, according to Dr. Ilincks's 
view, in the nominative case. 

* On the inscription* of Wan. Page 14., Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

t Botta, pi. 151.1.5. 

} Since the above was written Col. Rawlinson has announced three synchro- 
nisms between the inscriptions of Nineveh and Wan. “Lutipari is found con- 
tending with Sardanapalus (the builder of the north-west palace at Nimroud); 
his son Semiduri is attacked by Deleboras (the obelisk king) ; and the fifth Wan 
monarch, Arghisti, is an antagonist of Sargon." Dr. Ilincks, however, denies 
the second identification, and entertains considerable doubt, therefore, as to the 
first. (Literary Gazette, Dec. 18. 1852, p. 931.) It is a curious fact that 
the earliest inscriptions found at Wan should be in Assyrian, whilst the others 
arc in an essentially distinct language. Connected with the Armenian tradition, 
that the two sons of Sennacherib, after they had Blnin their father, fled into 
Armenia, and established royal dynasties, which reigned over that country with 
northern Mesopotamia (St. Martin, vol. i. p. 163.), it might have led to the con- 
jecture that the inscriptions were of a more recent period, and of the time be- 
tween the fall of the Assyrian empire and the rise of the Persian. 
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ritories of the Assyrians were at that time confined within very 
narrow limits round their capital city. 

In the Ivhorsabad inscription Arghistis is called king of 

^ EtT <MT<T <T£ 

War-ar-di, apparently the genitive case of War-ar-ad, a name that 
may be identified with the biblical Ararath, the kingdom of Arme- 
nia.* But at Wan we have two different names for this country. 
In the oldest inscriptions (those in the Assyrian language) it is 
called Nahiri, a name which, as I have already mentioned, was 
applied by the Assyrians to the very northernmost part of Meso- 
potamia, if it can be called Mesopotamia at all, between the head- 
waters of the Tigris and Euphrates. In the others it is termed 
Biaynee, 




a name not yet identified, but perhaps not unconnected with the 
mountainous province of Adiabene, to the north of Assyria.] 

At sunrise, on the 8th August, the roaring of cannon, re-echoed 
by the lofty rock, announced the end of Ramazan, and the 
beginning of the periodical festivities of the Bairam. Early in the 
morning the Pasha, glittering with gold and jewels, and surrounded 
by the members of his household, the officers of the garrison, and 
the gaily-dressed chiefs of the irregular troops, rode in proces- 
sion through the streets of the town. As it is customary, he 
received in the palace the visits of the cadi, mollahs, and principal 
Mussulman inhabitants of Wan, as well ns of the bishop, clergy, 
and elders of the Armenian church. The population, rejoicing at 
their release from a fast almost intolerable in summer, decked 
themselves in holiday garments, and made merry in the houses 
and highways. The sounds of music and revelry issued from the 
coffee-houses and places of public resort. The children repaired 
to swings, merry-go-rounds, and stalls of sweetmeats, which had 
been raised in the open spaces within the walls. The Christians 
add the feast to their own festivals, already too numerous], and, 

* 2 Kings, six. 37, &c. 

f The country is also thus called in the inscription at Folou (Brit. Mus. 
Series, p. 74. 1. 20.), and in that near Malatiyah. 

] The Mussulmans have only two great annual feasts in which labor gives way 
to rejoicings and festivities ; the Christians of all sects have little else but fasts 
and festivals throughout the year. A lazy Christian will add to his own holi- 
days the Friday of the Mohammedans, and the Saturday of the Jews. 
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like their Mussulman neighbours, pay visits of compliment and 
ceremony. Their women, who are said to be handsome, but arc 
even more rigidly concealed than the Mahommedan ladies, crept 
through the streets in their long white veils. 

I called in the evening on the bishop, and next morning, at his 
invitation, visited the principal schools. Five have been established 
since the fall of the Kurdish Beys, and the enjoyment of com- 
parative protection by the Christian population. Only one had 
been opened within the walls ; the rest were in the gardens, 
which are thickly inhabited by Armenians, and form extensive 
suburbs to Wan. The school in the town was held in a spa- 
cious building newly erected, and at that time scarcely finished. 
More than two hundred children of all ages were assembled. They 
went through their exercises and devotions at the sound of a bell 
with great order and precision, alternately standing and squatting 
on their hams on small cushions placed in rows across the hall. 
An outer room held basins and towels for washing, and the cloaks 
and shoes taken off on entering. Books were scarce. There were 
not more than a score in the whole school. The first class, which 
had made some progress, had a few elementary works on astronomy 
and history, published by the Armenian press at Constantinople 
and Smyrna, but only one copy of each. The boys, at my request, 
sang and chanted their prayers, and repeated their simple lessons. 

Such schools, imperfect though they be, are proofs of a great and 
increasing improvement in the Christian communities of Turkey.* 
A change of considerable importance, and which, it is to be hoped, 
may lead to the most beneficial results, is now taking place in the 
Armenian Church. It is undoubtedly to be attributed to the judi- 
cious, earnest, and zealous exertions of the American missionaries; 
their establishments, scattered over nearly the whole Turkish 
empire, have awakened amongst the Christians, and principally 
amongst the Armenians, a spirit of inquiry and a desire for the 
reform of abuses, and for the cultivation of their minds, which 
must ultimately tend to raise their political, as well as their 
social, position in the human scale. It is scarcely fifteen years 
since the first institution for Christian instruction on Protestant 

* The desire of a large number of the Armenians to improve their institu- 
tions, and to adopt the manners of Europe, is a highly interesting, and indeed 
important, fact. I was amused, after having contributed a trifle to the funds of 
the school, at having presented to me a neatly printed and ornamented receipt, 
with the amount of my donation duly filled up in the blank space left for the 
purpose, the document being signed by the head of the school. 
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(independent) principles was opened by those excellent men in 
Constantinople. By a wise selection of youths from different 
parts of the empire, who from their character and abilities were 
deemed worthy of the choice, they were shortly enabled to send 
into the provinces those who could sow the seeds of truth 
and knowledge, without incurring the suspicions attaching to 
strangers, and without laboring under that ignorance of the 
manners and languages of those amongst whom they mix, which 
must always prove so serious an obstacle to foreigners in their 
intercourse with the natives. A movement of this nature could 
scarcely escape persecution. The Armenian clergy, not unfavor- 
able to the darkness and bigotry which had for centuries disgraced 
their Church, and exercising an uncontrolled power over an 
ignorant and simple people, soon raised a cry against the “ Evan- 
gelists,” as they were contemptuously called. By such misrepre- 
sentations and calumnies as are always ready at hand to the enemies 
of progress and reform, they were able to enlist in their favor the 
Turkish authorities at the capital and in the provinces. Unfor- 
tunately, four sects alone, the Roman Catholic, the Armenian, the 
Greek, and the Copt, were recognised by the Porte amongst their 
Christian subjects. The reformed Armenian Church was con- 
sequently without an acknowledged head, and unable, to com- 
municate directly with the government, to make known its 
tenets, or to complain of the acts of injustice and persecution to 
which it was exposed. Many persons fell victims to their 
opinions. Some were cruelly tortured in the house of the Patri- 
arch himself, and others were imprisoned or utterly ruined in 
Constantinople and the provinces. Sir Stratford Canning at 
length exerted his powerful influence to protect the injured sect 
from these wanton cruelties. Through his exertions and those 
of Lord Cowley, when minister, a firman was obtained from 
the Sultan, placing the new Protestant community on the same 
footing as the other Churches of the empire, assigning to it a 
head, or agent, through whom it could apply directly to the 
ministers, and extending to it other privileges enjoyed by the 
Roman Catholics and Greeks. This act of toleration and justice has 
given fresh vigor to the spirit of inquiry bred by the American mis- 
sionaries. There is now scarcely a town of any importance in 
Turkey without a Protestant community, and in most of the prin- 
cipal cities the American mission has opened schools, and is educa- 
ting youths for the priesthood. Fortunately for the cause, many 
men of irreproachable character and of undoubted sincerity from the 
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Armenian nation have been associated with it, and its success has 
not been endangered, like that of so many other movements of the 
same kind, by interested, or hasty conversions. Those who have 
watched the effect that this desire for improvement and for reli- 
gious freedom is gradually producing upon a large and important 
section of the Christian population of Turkey, may reasonably 
hope that the time is not far distant when it may exercise a 
marked influence upon other Christian sects, as well as upon those 
who surround them ; preparing them for the enjoyment of extended 
political privileges, and for the restoration of a pure and rational 
faith to the East. 

The influence of this spirit of inquiry, fostered by the American 
missions, has not been alone confined to those who have been cut 
off from their own community. The Armenian clergy, no longer 
able to coerce their flocks, or to persecute those who left them, 
have found that the only mode of checking the schism is to re- 
form the abuses of their own Church, and to educate and instruct 
their people. Schools in opposition to the American establish- 
ments have been opened in the capital and in most of the large 
towns of Asia Minor; and elementary and theological works, 
of a far more liberal character than any hitherto published in 
Turkey, have been printed by Armenian printing-presses in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, or introduced into the country from 
Venice. This is another, though an indirect, result of their labors, 
which the American missionaries may justly contemplate with satis- 
faction, unmingled with any feelings of jealousy or ill-will. 

Whilst on this subject, and connected as I have been with the 
Nestorians, I must not omit a tribute of praise to the admirable 
istablishments of the American missions amongst the Chaldtcans of 
Ooroomiyah in Persia, under the able direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Perkins.* It was with much regret that I was compelled to give 

* I cannot refrain from recording the names of the Rev. Messrs. Goddall, 
Dwight, Holmes, Hamlin, and Sehauffler, of the Constantinople missionary 
station ; the late excellent and enterprising Dr. Smith, who, like the estimable 
Dr. Grant, his fellow-laborer in the same field, and many others of his country- 
men, has recently fallen a victim to his zeal and devotion ; the Rev. Eli Smith of 
Bcyrout, and Perkins of Ooroomiyah ; men who will ever be connected with the 
first spread of knowledge and truth amongst the Christians of the East, and of 
whom their country may justly be proud. Personally I must express my grati- 
tude to them for many acts of kindness and friendship. The American mission 
has now establishments in Smyrna, Brousa, Trebizond, Erzcroom, Dinrbekir, 
Mosul, Aintab, Aleppo, and many other cities in Asia Minor, together with 
native agents all over Turkey. 
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up the plan I had formed of visiting that small colony from the New 
World. The Rev. Mr. Bowen, who crossed the frontiers from Wan, 
has in a true Christian spirit borne witness in the English Church 
to the enlightened and liberal spirit in which their labors are carried 
on. Forty or fifty schools have been opened in the town of 
Ooroomiyah and surrounding villages. The abuses that have crept 
into this primitive and highly interesting Church are being re- 
formed, and the ignorance of its simple clergy gradually dispelled. 
A printing-press, for which type has been purposely cut, now pub- 
lishes for general circulation the Scriptures and works of educa- 
tion in the dialect and character peculiar to the mountain tribes. 
The English language has been planted in the heart of Asia, and 
the benefits of knowledge are extended to a race which, a few years 
ago, was almost unknown even by name to Europe. 

The Armenian bishop of Wan was not wanting in intelligence 
and in liberal feeling; but, like most of his order, he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. He had not seen the valuable works in his native 
language, even those of the fathers of his Church, published by 
the Mechitarists of Venice ; and was equally surprised and gratified 
with printed copies of the works of Moses of Chorene, Eusebius, 
and one or two other authors in Armenian which I had with me. 
The convents of Wan and of the neighbourhood, he said, were once 
rich in ancient manuscripts, but they had been carried away by 
camel-loads some two hundred years before by the Persians, and 
were believed still to be preserved in Isfahan. With the excep- 
tion of a few printed copies of the Scriptures, and some religious 
works for the use of the churches, there are now no books in the 
city. He received with pleasure from, Mr. Bowen a copy of the 
New Testament in the vulgar Armenian tongue, remarking that 
it would be a great advantage to the common people to have a 
version of the Scriptures in a language which they could under- 
stand. He was probably not aware that the head of his church had 
utterly condemned its use, and had anathematised all those who re- 
ceived it. 

My companions had been compelled, from ill health, to leave the 
plain, and had taken refuge in the convent of Ycdi Klissia, from 
the sultry heats of the plain. Before joining them I visited the 
village of Amikh, where, according to my Armenian guide, Nikdos, 
an inscription was engraved on the rocks. I left the city on 
the 10th of August. Wan stands at a short distance from the lake, 
and the few boats which traffic along the shores anchor at a small 
Iskelli, or port, about a mile and a half from the gates. The greater 
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part of this village is now under water, the lake having gradually 
risen during the last few years. The inhabitants pretend that 
this rising is caused by a periodical ebbing and flowing each con- 
tinuing for seven years, and that the waters will again fall to their 
former level. It is certain, however, that, from some cause or 
other which I cannot explain, many villages on the borders of the 
lake are now partly submerged, 5ftd that there appears to have been 
for some years a gradual increase in the waters. 

Leaving the small port, and passing some pans in which a kind of 
nlkalinc deposit is collected from the water of the lake to be used 
as soap, we struck into a fine undulating corn country, abound- 
ing in Christian villages. The soil is well cultivated, though by 
dint of much labor. Eight, or even ten, pairs of oxen are fre- 
quently yoked to a plough, which differs from that seen in any other 
part of Turkey; and having two wheels, one larger than the other, 
more resembles those in common use in England. The landscape 
was richly tinted by large plots of bright yellow thistles*, cul- 
tivated for the oil expressed from the seeds, and used by the Ar- 
menians during their numerous fasts. We reached at sunset a 
deep bay hemmed in by gardens and orchards, and sheltered from 
the wind by an amphitheatre of low rocky hills. I pitched my 
tent about a mile from the village of Amikh, near a transparent 
spring, in a small glade shelving to the water’s edge, and em- 
bowered in white roses. 

Early next morning I sought the inscriptions which I had been 
assured were graven on the rocks near an old castle, standing on 
a bold projecting promontory above the lake. After climbing up 
a dangerous precipice by the help of two or three poles, in which 
large nails had been inserted to afford a footing, I reached a 
small natural cave in the rock. A few crosses and ancient Arme- 
nian letters were rudely cut near its entrance. There was nothing 
else, and I had to return as I best could, disappointed, as many a 
traveller has been under similar circumstances before me. 

From Amikh I rode across the country in a direct line to the 
monastery of Yedi Klissia, whose gardens on the side of the lofty 
mountain of Wurrak are visible from most parts of the plain. I 
stopped for an hour at the church of Kormawor before ascend- 
ing to the convent. An aged priest, with beard white as snow, 
and wearing a melon-shaped cap, and long black robes, was the 
guardian of the place. He led me into an arcade surrounding 

* Called in Turkish Kbanjerck. 
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the inner court of the building. Seeing that I was a Frank, he 
fancied at once that I was searching for inscriptions, and pointed 
to a circular stone, the base of a wooden column, which, he said, 
he had shown many years before to a traveller, meaning Schulz.* 
It bears three imperfect lines of cuneiform writing, part of an in- 
scription belonging to one of the "Wan kings, whose name Dr. Hincks 
read Minuas. It appears to record the foundation of a temple. A 
second inscription on a black stone, and several fragments with 
the same royal name, are built into the walls.f 

I copied that which remained of the legends, the old priest 
booking a pair of primitive spectacles on his nose, and watching my 
movements with anxious curiosity. lie entreated me, with every 
term of endearment, to communicate the contents to him. "Were 
they talismans for the discovery of riches, or words of promise to 
the Armenian nation? They recorded, I told him, the past 
glories of his race, and might be regarded as a promise that by 
education, integrity, and reform, these glories might be revived. 
This explanation was scarcely sufficiently definite to satisfy him. 
However, in return for the interpretation, he offered me a frugal 
breakfast of cheese and sour milt 

Eight hours’ ride from Arnikh brought me to the large Armenian 
convent of Yedi Klissia, or the seven churches, built of substantial 
stone masonry, and inclosing a spacious courtyard planted with 
trees. It has more the appearance of a caravanserai than that of 
a place of religious retreat, and is beautifully situated near the 
mouth of a wooded ravine, halfway up a bold mountain, which ends 
in snowy peaks. Spread beneath it is a blue lake and a smiling 
plain, and the city, with its bold castellated rock, and its turreted 
walls half hid in gardens and orchards. 

The church, a substantial modern edifice, stands within the court- 
yard. Its walls are covered with pictures as primitive in design 
as in execution. There is a victorious St. George blowing out the 
brains of a formidable dragon with a bright brass blunderbus, and 
saints, attired in the traditionary garments of Europe, performing 
extravagant miracles. The intelligence of the good priest at the 
head of the convent was pretty well on a par with his illustrated 
church history. He was a specimen of the Armenian clergy of 
Asia Minor. As he described each subject to me, he spoke of the 
Nestorians as heretics, because they were allowed, by the canons 

* The inscription is published in his collection, No. xxiii. 

■f- Schulz, No. xxiv. 
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of their church, to marry their mothers and grandmothers ; of the 
Protestants as freemasons or atheists ; and of the great nations of 
Europe as the Portuguese, the Inglese, the Muscovs, and the 
Abbash (Abyssinians). 

I found two short cuneiform inscriptions ; one on a stone amongst 
the ruins of the old church, the other built into the walls of the 
new.* They also belong to Minuas, and merely contain the name 
and titles of the king. 

* Nos. xxviii. and xxix. Schulz's Collection. Schulz gives three from this 
convent, one of which may have been covered by the ruins of the former church 
since his visit. 
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LEAVE WAS. THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH. — THE ISLAND OP AKHTAMAB. — 

AS ABMENI AN CHURCH. — HI8TOET OP THE CONVENT. — PASS INTO MUKU8. 

THE DISTRICT OP MU BUS OP SHATTAK — OP NOUBDOOZ. A NESTORIAS 

VILLAGE. — ENCAMPMENTS. MOUNT ABABAT. — MAB SHAMOUS. — JUI.A- 

MEHIK. VALLET OP DIZ. PASS INTO JELU. NESTORIAS DISTRICT OP 

JELU. — AS ANCIENT CHURCH. THE BISHOP. DISTRICT OP BAZ — OP 

TKHOMA. — RETURN TO MOSUL. 

Sickness had overcome both Dr. Sandwith and Mr. Cooper. A 
return to the burning plains of Assyria might have proved fatal, 
and I advised them to seek, without further delay, the cooler 
climate of Europe. Mr. Walpole, too, who had been long suf- 
fering from fever, now determined upon quitting my party and 
taking the direct road to Erzeroom. 

In the afternoon of the 12th August I left the gates of the con- 
vent of Yedi Klissia with Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. Once more I 
was alone with my faithful friend, and we trod together the wind- 
ing pathway which led down the mountain side. We had both 
been suffering from fever, but we still had strength to meet its 
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attacks, and to bear cheerfully, now unhindered, the difficulties 
and anxieties of our wandering life. 

We made a short journey of three and a half hours to the plea- 
sant village of Artamit or Adremit, and encamped beneath its 
fruit trees in a garden near the lake.* Our path on the following 
day led through a hilly district, sometimes edging a deep bay, 
then again winding over a rocky promontory. We crossed by a 
bridge the large stream which we had seen at Malmioudiyah, and 
which here discharges itself into the lake. The feast of St George 
had been celebrated during the previous day at the church of 
Narek, and we passed, as we rode along, merry groups of Ar- 
menians returning from their pilgrimage. The women, seated 
with their children on the backs of mules and asses, and no longer 
fearing the glances of haughty Kurds, had lifted their veils from 
their ruddy faces. They were dressed in scarlet cloaks, which 
half concealed their festive robes. To their platted hair was 
attached a square black pad of silk hung with tassels, and some- 
times with coins. Most of the men carried umbrellas to pro- 
tect themselves from the rays of the sun. In the midst of them 
we met, surrounded by a crowd of adherents, the Patriarch of 
Akhtamar, once the head of the Armenian Church, but now only 
recognised by a small section of Christians living in the province 
of Wan. He rode a mule, and was dressed in long black robes, 
with a silken cowl hanging over his head. Several youthful 
priests, some carrying silver-headed wands, followed close behind 
him. He was on his way to the city, and I thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him at his residence on the sacred island. 

On the shores of the lake wc found many encampments of 
gipsies ; the men to be distinguished by their swarthy countenances, 
the women and children by their taste for begging. 

We passed through Vastan ; in the eleventh century the residence 
of the royal Armenian family of Ardzrouni, but now a mere village. 
The convent boat was on the beach, three miles above the usual 
landing-place. Four sturdy monks were about to row it back to 
the island. As they offered to take me with them, I left the cara- 
van to journey onwards to our night’s encamping place, and with 
Mr. Rassam and the Bairakdar, we were soon gliding over the calm 
surface of the lake. Not a breeze rippled the blue expanse. The 
burning rays of the sun were still full upon us, and the pant- 

* There arc two cuneiform inscriptions near the village, which are included in 
Schulz’s collection. 
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ing boatmen were nearly two hours before they reached the 
convent. 

In the absence of the Patriarch we were received by an 
intelligent and courteous monk named Kirikor. His hair, as well 
as his beard, had never known the scissors, and fell in long 
luxuriant curls over his shoulders. It was of jetty black, for he 
was still a young man, although he had already passed twenty 
years of a monastic life. He led us through an arched doorway 
into the spacious courtyard of the convent, and thence into an 
upper room furnished with comfortable divans for the reception 
of guests. Tea was brought to us after the Persian fashion, and 
afterwards a more substantial breakfast, in which the dried fish 
of the lake formed the principal dish. Kirikor had visited Jeru- 
salem and Constantinople, had read many of the works issued 
by the Venetian press, and was a man of superior acquirements 
for an Armenian monk of the orthodox faith. 

The church, which is within the convent walls, is built of the 
sandstone of a rich deep red color that has been quarried for the 
turbehs of Akhlat. Like other religious edifices of the same 
period and of the same nation, it is in the form of a cross, with 
a small hexagonal tower, ending in a conical roof, rising above the 
centre. The first monastery was founded by a Prince Theodore in 
a.d. 653 : and the church is attributed to the Armenian king Kak- 
hik, of the family of Ardzrouni, who reigned in the tenth century ; 
but the island appears from a very remote date to have con- 
tained a castle of the Armenian kings. The entrance and vesti- 
bule of the church are of a different style from the rest of the 
building, being a bad imitation of modern Italian architecture. 
They were added about one hundred years ago by a patriarch, 
whose tomb is in the courtyard. The interior is simple. A few 
rude pictures of saints and miracles adorn the walls, and a gilded 
throne for the Patriarch stands near the altar. The exterior, how- 
ever, is elaborately ornamented with friezes and broad bands of 
sculptured figures and scroll work, the upper part being almost 
covered with bas-reliefs, giving to the whole building a very 
striking and original appearance. The conical roof of the tower, 
rising over the centre of the cross, rests upon a frieze of hares, 
foxes, and other animals. Above arched windows arc bands of 
rich foliage, and beneath them, at the base of the tower, a row 
of small vaulted recesses. The roof of the transept is supported 
by human heads. Beneath is a frieze, Assyrian in its charac- 
ter, and resembling the embossed designs on some of the bronze 
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dishes described in a previous Chapter.* It consists of lions 
springing upon stags, and figures of wild goats, hares, and deer. 
Under the projecting roof of the aisle is a frieze, formed of 
bunches of grapes mingled with grotesque forms of men, animals, 
and birds. Next is a row of the heads of similar figures, pro- 
jecting in high relief from the wall. They are succeeded by bas- 
reliefs representing Scripture stories from the Old and New Tes- 
taments, divided into separate subjects by medallions with images 
of Armenian saints. An elaborate border of scroll work completes 
the exterior decoration about half way up the building. The 
human form is rudely portrayed in these sculptures ; but the general 
design is far from inelegant, and the ornaments rich and appro- 
priate. I know of no similar specimen of Armenian architecture, 
and I regret that time would not allow me to make detailed draw- 
ings of the edifice, t 

In a grave-yard outside the church are several most elaborately 
carved tombstones belonging to the early Armenian patriarchs. 
That of Zachariab, who died in the fourteenth century, and who 
was for one year patriarch at Echmiadsin and for nine years at 
Akhtamar, is especially worthy of notice for the richness and 
elegance of its ornaments. 

In the portico is a circular black stone, like a millstone, with 
short cuneiform inscriptions on the two flat sides. They contain 
the name of the king who carved the great tablet of the Meher 
Kapousi near Wan, which Dr. Ilincks reads Minuas. The inscrip- 
tions do not appear to record any events of importance.^ 

A library of manuscripts, said to have been once preserved in 
the convent, no longer exists. Kirikor assured me that many 
works of value had been removed some years ago to the capital 
by order of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch. 

The Patriarchate of Akhtamar, or Aghthamar, was founded in 
1113 by an archbishop of the island, who declared himself inde- 
pendent of the universal Patriarch, residing at Echmiadsin. Its 
jurisdiction does not extend far beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Wan, and the ecclesiastic who fills the office is generally 
even more ignorant than other dignitaries of the Armenian 

* Chapter VIII. 

t This building affords another clue to the origin of the early Mussulman 
architecture — Arab and Tatar — of which remains exist in many parts of Asia 
Minor, and particularly at Akhlat. 

J Nos. xx. and xxi. in Schulz's collection. One inscription contains ten, and 
the other, nine short lines. 
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Church. The present Patriarch, I was informed, obtained his no- 
mination by bribing the celebrated Kurdish chief, Khan Mahmoud, 
within whose territories his followers mainly reside. 

The convent and church are built on a small rocky island about 
fire miles from the Bhore. On an adjacent islet are the ruined 
walls of a castle partly covered by the rising waters of the lake. 
Intercourse with the main land is carried on by the one crank boat 
which, whenever the weather permits, goes backwards and for- 
wards daily for such provisions as are required by the inmates of 
the monastery. Khan Mahmoud took the place by collecting 
together the vessels belonging to Wan for the transport of his 
troops. 

Late in the afternoon, accompanied by the monk Kirikor, I 
was rowed to the farm and garden belonging to the convent, near 
the village of Ashayansk. We had scarcely reached the land ere 
a violent storm of wind suddenly arose, and lashed the waters of 
the lake into high waves crowned with foam. The monks dragged 
the boat high on the beach to save it from being dashed to pieces. 
I was well satisfied not to have encountered the gale, with which 
our frail bark could scarcely have struggled. It was, however, 
but one of those mountain squalls which sometimes sweep down 
the deep valleys, and expend their fury in a short hour. By 
sunset the air was again serene, and the face of the blue lgke 
once more reflected, like a mirror, the snow-white gulls and black 
cormorants that floated on its surface. 

A few monks live on the farm, and tend the property of the 
convent, supplying the Patriarch with the produce of the dairy and 
orchards. They received us very hospitably. Kirikor rode with 
me on the following morning as far as the large Armenian village 
of Narek, in which there is a church dedicated to St. George, 
much frequented in pilgrimage by the Christians of Wan and the 
surrounding country. It was built by one Tateos Arakil, in the 
ninth century, according to the priest of the place ; but, according 
to Kirikor, by a certain Theodoras in the time of King Kakhik. 
It has probably been added to and repaired at various periods, 
and there are parts, such as the belfry, which are modem, whilst 
others bear evident marks of antiquity. It is a strong solid build- 
ing, of the same red sandstone as the tombs of Akhlat. 

We had now left the lake of Wan, and our track led up a deep 
ravine, which gradually became more narrow as we drew nigh to the 
high mountains that separated us from the unexplored districts of 
Mukus and Bohtan. We passed a large Armenian village named 
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Pagwantz, near which, on the summit of a precipitous rock, 
stands the ruined castle of Khan Mahmoud, the rebel chief. He 
was the eldest of seven brothers, all of whom governed under 
him different districts on the borders of the lake, and sorely op- 
pressed the Christian inhabitants. Five were captured and are in 
banishment. 

On both sides of the ravine were villages and ruined castles. 
Numerous streams from the hill-sides irrigated plots of cultivated 
ground. Ere long we entered a rocky barren tract, patched here 
and there with fragrant Alpine flowers. After climbing up 
a steep declivity of loose stones like the moraine of a Swiss 
glacier, and dragging our horses with much difficulty after us, we 
found ourselves amidst eternal snow, over which we toiled for 
nearly two hours, until we reached the crest of the mountain, 
and looked down into the deep valley of Mukus. This is con- 
sidered one of the highest passes in Kurdistan, and one of the 
most difficult for beasts of burden. The flocks of the nomade 
Kurds of Bohtan were feeding in the gullies, cropping the sweet and 
tender herbs nourished by the snow. The descent was even more 
rapid and precipitous than the ascent, and we could scarcely pre- 
vent our weary horses from rolling down into the ravine with the 
stones which we put into motion at every step. At the foot of 
the pass is a small Armenian church called Kliorous Klissia, or 
“ the church of the cock,” because a black cock is said to warn 
the traveller when the snowdrifts hide the mountain tracks. 

There was no other pathway down the rocky ravine than the dry 
bed of the torrent. As we approached the widening valley the springs 
began to collect together and to form a considerable stream, through 
which we had to wade as we best could. A track, occasionally followed 
by the solitary foot-traveller, and by the shepherds in their periodi- 
cal migrations to the uplands, had been carried here and there over 
the foaming water by trunks of trees. But these simple bridges 
had been washed away during a recent storm. Leaving the laden 
horses to find their way over the stones and through the torrent, I 
rode onwards with Hormuzd. "VVe passed soon after a deep natural 
cavern, from which burst, white with foam and struggling through 
a bed of pink flowers, a most abundant spring. This was one of 
the principal sources of the eastern branch of the Tigris, here called 
the river of Mukus, which, according to an Armenian tradition, 
only issued from the rock about five hundred years ago. 

A ride of eight hours brought us to the large scattered village 
of Mukus, the principal place of the district of the same name. 
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We were met, as we drew near, by the Mudir or governor, an 
active bustling Turk, who had already chosen, with the usual 
taste of an Eastern, the prettiest spot, a lawn on the banka of 
the river, for our tents, and had collected provisions for ourselves 
and our horses. The good Pasha of Wan had sent to the dif- 
ferent chiefs on our way, and had ordered preparations to be 
everywhere made for our reception. The Tigris is here a deep 
stream, and is crossed by a stone bridge. The houses are built 
without order, on the slopes of the mountain, each family choosing 
some open place more free from stones than the usual rocky de- 
clivities to cultivate a small plot of ground. There is no room for 
them in the narrow valley. The place may contain altogether 
about two thousand inhabitants. 

The district of Mukus, anciently Mogkh, and one of the pro- 
vinces of the Armenian kingdom, had only lately been brought 
under the authority of the Sultan.* Like the rest of this part of 
Kurdistan, it had long maintained its independence under here- 
ditary chiefs, the last of whom, Abdal Bey, after several times 
defeating the Turkish troops sent against him, was at length 
captured as he was flying into Persia. Of its sixty villages 
forty are inhabited by Christian Armenians. The revenues 
amounted the year of my visit to little more than 100,000 
piastres (about 910/.), of which the village of Mukus contri- 
buted 42,000. The garrison consisted of only forty regular 
soldiers and forty Albanians, so completely had the seizure of 
their chiefs discouraged the wild Kurdish tribes who dwell in 
the mountains, and were formerly in open rebellion against the 
Porte. This nomade race forms the principal part of the Mus- 
sulman population, and is the most fierce and independent in 
Kurdistan. Mukus was anciently celebrated for its mines. None 
are now worked, and even the site of the greater part of them 
is unknown. The Pasha of Wan had sent miners from Arghana 
to examine those of silver and copper, but their report being 
unfavorable, no further attempt was made to explore them. The 
Armenians of Mukus weave the striped woollen stuffs, some of rich 

* The ancient Armenian province of Mogkh was bounded on the south by a 
part of Assyria called by the Armenians Arovasdan. It was governed by Ar- 
menian princes, whose descendants still reigned there in the tenth century. 
(St. Martin, i. 175., who by mistake place* Mukus on the Khabour.) Ammianus 
Marccllinus mentions the district under the name of Moxoene. According 
to a tradition, the mountains to the south of the lake of Wan were the original 
seat of the Armenian race. (St. Martin, i. 206.) 
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color and fine texture, worn by the Kurds, and export a little honey 
and wax, but have no other trade. The border districts are Karkar 
(containing about eighteen villages), Khiawash, Isparut, Bidar, and 
Shattak.* 

The Mudir showed the greatest anxiety for our welfare during 
the night, continually visiting our tents to see that the Albanians 
he had placed as guards over our property did not sleep, as the 
village swarmed with Bohtan thieves. 

The principal Armenians of Mukus with their priests spent 
a morning with me. They knew of no ruins or inscriptions in 
the district, and I found them even more ignorant than their 
fellow-countrymen of the districts around Wan, whose stupidity 
has passed into a Turkish proverb. Long subjection to the Kurds 
and a constant intercourse with Mussulmans, have led them to 
adopt their manners nnd dress ; their religion at the same time 
consists of mere outward profession, and the punctual perform- 
ance of a few ceremonies and fasts. 

We left Mukus early in the afternoon, accompanied by the 
Mudir. The path following the course of the river, leads to Sert 
Jezirch and the Assyrian plains. We soon turned from it, and 
entered a valley running eastwards. On the mountain-sides 
were many villages, buried, like those of Tiyari, in orchards 
and groves of walnuts. We forced our way through thickets 
and through matted climbing plants hanging from the branches 
of trees, the track being continually lost in rivulets or in water- 
courses for irrigation. The valley Boon narrowed into a wild 
gorge. High above us in a cave in the rock was an ancient Chris- 
tian chapel, which I visited, but without finding anything of in- 
terest in it The ravine ended at length in the gardens of Aurenj. 
We chose amongst them a sheltered nook for our night's resting- 
place. 

Next day we crossed a high mountain ridge covered in some 
places with snow, separating the district of Mukus from that of 
Shattak. Its northern and western slopes are the summer pas- 
tures of the Miran Kurds, whose flocks were still feeding on the 



• The principal villages in the Mukus district are Aughin, Nouravos, Kasr, 
Achichos, Kerkichos, Aurenj, Kotzabiloor, Auvoriss, Parangos, Mangonch, 
Koinos, Ketchoks, Amaghus, Marakos, and Berwar. Of the nine districts into 
which, according to the Armenian writers, the province of Mogkh was divided, 
I could recognise no name in the modern villages and valleys. From Mukus 
to Jezireh there are five caravan days’ journeys, and to Sert three, by difficult 
mountain roads. 
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green lawns and in the flowery glens. On the opposite side of 
the pass we found an encampment of Hartushi Kurds, under 
one Omar Agha, a noble old chieftain, who welcomed us with un- 
bounded hospitality, and set before me every luxury that he pos- 
sessed. I could scarcely resist his entreaties that we should pass 
the night under his tent. I had honored it, he declared, by enter- 
ing into it. All that it contained, his children, his wives, and 
his flocks, were, upon his head, no longer his but my property. 
I had no wish to profit by his generosity, and at length we parted. 
Resuming our journey we descended by a precipitous pathway 
into a deep valley. A broad stream, another arm of the eastern 
Tigris, wound through it ; its glittering waters had been just visiblo 
amidst the gardens of Shattak, from the mountain-top. 

Here again the Mudir had been apprised of our coming, and was 
ready to receive us. He had collected provisions for ourselves 
and horses in an open space on the river bank. Shattak is a 
small town, rather than a village. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Armenians, an industrious and hardy race, cultivating the sides 
of the mountains, on which are built their villages, and weaving 
in considerable quantities the gay-colored woollen stuffs so much 
esteemed by the Kurds. In nearly every house was a loom, and 
the rattle of the shuttle came from almost every door. The large 
and flourishing Armenian communities inhabiting the valleys 
between lake Wan and the district of Jezireh, appear to be 
unknown to modern geographers, and are unnoticed in our best 
maps. The difficulties and dangers of the road have hitherto 
deterred travellers from entering their mountains. The existence 
of this people in the very heart of Kurdistan might, if taken ad- 
vantage of by the Porte, be the means of establishing an impor- 
tant trade, and of quieting and civilising a country but recently 
brought under its rule. The mountains produce galls, wool 
(some of which has the same silky texture as that of Angora), 
the small under-wool of the goat called teftik (a valuable article 
of export), and minerals. In the bazar at Shattak I saw a 
few English prints, and other European wares brought for sale 
from Wan. 

The priests and principal Armenians of the place came to me 
soon after my arrival, and I learnt from them that efforts had 
already been mode to improve the condition of the Christian com- 
munity, now that the oppressive rule of the Kurdish hereditary 
chiefs had been succeeded by the more tolerant government of the 
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Sultan. A school had been opened, chiefly by the help of Sheran, 
the active and liberal Armenian banker of Wan. 

The town itself is called by the Armenians Tauk, by the Kurds 
Shokh, and when spoken of together with the numerous villages 
that surround it, Shattak. It stands near the junction of two 
considerable streams, forming one of the head-waters of the eastern 
Tigris, and uniting with the Bohtan-Su. The largest comes from 
the district of Albagh. These streams, as well as that of Mukus, 
abound in trout of the most delicious flavor. The entire district 
contains fifty villages and numerous mezras or hamlets. The 
revenues are about the same as those of Mukus. A few Mus- 
sulmans live on the right bank of the stream opposite Shokh, 
round the ruins of an old castle, medresseh (college), and mosque, 
all apparently at one time handsome and well-built edifices. 
They prove that the place was once a flourishing Mohammedan 
town. The castle belonged to Nur-Ullah Bey, from whom it 
was taken by Beder Khan Bey, who gave it to Omar Agha, a 
chief of the Hartushi Kurds, the last independent lord of the 
place. 

We left Shokh on the 17th August by a bridge crossing the 
principal stream. The Mudir rode with us up a steep moun- 
tain, rising on the very outskirts of the town. After a long and 
difficult ascent we came to a broad green platform called Tagu, 
the pastures of the people of Shattak, and now covered with 
their tents and flocks. This high ground overlooked the deep 
valleys, through which wound the two streams, and on whose sides 
were many smiling gardens and villages. We stopped at an 
encampment of Miran Kurds, a large and wealthy tribe, pas- 
turing their flocks far and wide over the mountains and ravines of 
Shattak and Nourdooz. Their chief had died five days before. 
We had passed on the road his son, a boy covered with em- 
broidery and gold, and surrounded by armed servants. He was 
on his way to Wan to receive a cloak of investiture from the 
Pasha, who had recognised him as lord of the clan. 

Crossing a high mountain pass, on which snow still lingered, 
we descended into a deep valley like that of Shattak, chiefly cul- 
tivated by Armenians. We crossed a small stream, and ascended 
on the opposite side to Ashkaun, whose inhabitants were outside 
the village, near a clear spring, washing and shearing their sheep. 
M e had now entered Nourdooz, a district under a Mudir ap- 
pointed by the Pasha of Wan, and living at a large village called 
Pir-bedelan. 
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Our ride on the following day was over upland pastures of great 
richness, aud through narrow valleys watered by numerous streams. 
Here and there were villages inhabited by Kurds and Armenians. 
We were now approaching the Nestorian districts. The first man 
of the tribe we met was an aged buffalo-keeper, who, in answer to 
a question in Kurdish, spoke to me in the Chaldee dialect of the 
mountains. Hormuzd and my servants rejoiced at the prospect 
of leaving the Armenian settlements, whose inhabitants, they de- 
clared, were for stupidity worse than Kurds, and for rapacity worse 
than Jews. Chilghiri was the first Nestorian village on our way. 
The men, with their handsome wives and healthful children, came 
out to meet us. We did not stop there, but continued our journey 
to Merwanen, which we found deserted by its inhabitants for 
the Zomas, or summer pastures. The Kiayah, or chief, however, 
with one or two of his people, had ridden down to examine 
the state of the crops, and turning his horse he led us up the 
steep pathway to his tents. They were huddled up in a little 
rocky nook, high on the mountain, and in the midst of snow. 
Unlike the Kurds, the Nestorians do not shift their encamp- 
ments, but remain on one spot during the whole time they are 
in the Zomas. They thus live for some months in the midst of 
the dung of animals and filth of all kinds, whilst vermin abounds 
as plentifully as in their wretched villages. The cattle and flocks 
are kept during the night in folds, formed by a circular wall four 
or five feet high, built of loose stones. The dwellings indeed 
consist of little more than such rude inclosures, with coarse 
black goat-hair canvas stretched over them. As the nights are 
cold, and protection from the high winds is necessary in these 
lofty regions, a shallow pit is dug in the centre of the hut, in 
which the family crouches for warmth when not engaged in out- 
door occupations. Although poor and needy, the people of Mer- 
wanen were not less hospitable than other Nestorians I had 
met with. They brought us as the sun went down smoking 
messes of millet boiled in sour milk and mixed with mountain 
herbs. 

The Nestorian Christians of these Kurdish districts dress like 
their Mussulman neighbours, and can scarcely be distinguished 
from them. They still go armed, and are less exposed to oppression 
than the suffering tribes of Tiyari. The Kiayah and a party of 
musketeers escorted us next day to a large encampment of Har- 
tushi Kurds, near the outlet of a green valley, watered by many 
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streams, forming the most easterly sources of the Tigris.* Abd- 
ur-Rahinan, the chief, was absent from his tents collecting the 
annual salian or revenue of the tribe. In his absence we were 
received under his capacious goat-hair tent by a conceited mollah, 
who, being the spiritual adviser of its master, considered himself also 
the joint owner of his personal property. He did the honors, as if 
we were his guests, in a very patronising fashion. A scene of 
activity rarely witnessed in a Kurdish community reigned around. 
The banks of a small stream running through the midst of the 
camp were crowded with sheep : some being washed in the pure 
water, others being under the scissors of the shearers. Groups 
of boys and women were already beating and pressing the newly 
cut wool into felt, a manufacture of the Hartushi Kurds much 
prized for its close yet soft texture. In the tents girls were 
seated before the long warps stretched over the green-sward 
for the woof of their beautiful carpets. I was not unknown 
to these mountaineers, who wander during the winter in the 
plains to the east of the Tigris, below Jezireh, and frequently 
come into Mosul to trade. A group of chiefs, gaily dressed in 
the striped cloth of Bohtan, soon collected round us. The wives 
of Abd-ur-Rahman Agha did not suffer their husband’s good name 
for hospitality to be forfeited. Although Hormuzd and myself 
were the only partakers of the feast, a primitive table-cloth formed 
of the skins of the wild goat was spread before us, and covered 
with a great pile of the white and delicate mountain bread. 

The mountain rising above us was the boundary between 
the pashalics of Wan and Hakkiari and the watershed of the 
Tigris and Zab. On the opposite side the streams uniting their 
waters flowed towards the latter river. The first district we 
entered was that of Lewen, inhabited chiefly by Nestorians. The 
whole population with their flocks had deserted their villages 
for the Zomos. We ascended to the encampment of the people of 
Billi, a wretched assemblage of dirty hovels, half tent and half 
cabin, built of stones and black canvas. Behind it towered, amidst 
eternal snows, a bold and majestic peak, called Karuessa-ou-Daoleh.f 
Round the base of this mountain, over loose stones and sharp 
rocks, nnd through ravines deep in snow, we dragged our weary 
horses next day. The Kurdish shepherds that wander there, 

* several streams forming the headwaters of the eastern branch of the 
Tigns mentioned in this Chapter were not before known, I believe, to geo- 
graphers. b 

t The encampment at Billi was 8612 feet above the level of the sea. 
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a wild and hardy race, have no tenta, but, during the summer 
months, live in the open fields with their flocks, without any 
covering whatever. 

After a wearisome and indeed dangerous ride, we found ourselves 
on a snowy platform variegated with Alpine plants. The tiny 
streams which trickled through the ice were edged with forget- 
me-nots of the tenderest blue, and with many well-remembered 
European flowers. I climbed up a solitary rock to take bearings 
of the principal peaks around us. A sight as magnificent as 
unexpected awaited me. Far to the north, and high above the 
dark mountain ranges which spread like a troubled sea beneath 
my feet, rose one solitary cone of unspotted white sparkling in the 
rays of the sun. Its form could not be mistaken; it was 
Mount Ararat. My Neatorian guide knew no more of this 
stately mountain, to him a kind of mythic land far beyond the 
reach of human travel, than that it was within the territories 
of the Muscovites, and that the Christians called it Bashut-tama- 
hamda. From this point alone was it visible, and we saw it no 
more during our journey.* 

To the east of us were mountains scarcely less imposing or 
picturesque in form than Ararat, but more rocky and more naked. 
We were again drawing near to the lofty peaks of Jelu, beneath 
whose eastern precipices we had journeyed in the plain of Gaour. 
But the Zab divided us from them. Into the deep and narrow valley 
through which this river flows we gazed from the top of the Kar- 
nessa-ou-Daoleh Pass. Over against us were the Neatorian dis- 
tricts, at one time inhabited by the only independent Christian 
tribes of Asia, and still the dwelling-places of this remnant of a 
primitive church. 

Wo descended rapidly by a difficult track, passing here and 
there encampments of Kurds and the tents and flocks of the people 
of Julamerik. To the green pastures succeeded the region of cul- 
tivated fields, and we seemed to approach more settled habitations. 
Following a precipitous pathway, and mounted on a tall and sturdy 
mule, we spied an aged man with long robes, black turban, and 
a white beard which fell almost to his girdle. A few lusty moun- 
taineers, in the striped dress and conical felt cap of the Christian 
tribes, walked by his side and supported him on the animal, which 
with difficulty scrambled over the loose stones. We at once re- 

• The bearing I obtained of Mount Ararat (N. 15°. 30" E.), corresponds 
correctly with its position on the best maps. Our distance was about 145 miles. 
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cognised the features of Mar Shamoun, the Patriarch of the Ncs- 
torians, or, as he proudly terms himself, “ of the Chaldaeans of the 
East.” He had not known of our coming, and he shed tears of joy 
as he embraced us. Kochhannes, his residence, was not far distant, 
and he turned back with us to the -village. Since I had seen him 
misfortune and grief, more than age, had worn deep furrows in his 
brow, and had turned his hair and beard to silvery grey. We had 
last met at Mosul, the day previous to his escape from confine- 
ment into Persia. Since that time he had been wandering on the 
confines of the two border countries, but had now sought repose 
once more in the old seat of the patriarchs of the mountain 
tribes. 

We soon reached his dwelling. It is solidly built of hewn 
Btone, and stands on the very edge of a ‘precipice overhanging 
a ravine, through which winds a branch of the Zab. A dark 
vaulted passage led us into a room, scarcely better lighted by a 
small window, closed by a greased sheet of coarse paper. The 
tattered remains of a felt carpet, spread in a corner, was the whole 
of its furniture. The garments of the Patriarch were hardly 
less worn and ragged. Even the miserable allowance of 300 
piastres (about 21. 10*.), which the Porte had promised to pay him 
monthly on his return to the mountains was long in arrears, and 
he was supported entirely by the contributions of his faithful but 
poverty-stricken flock. Kochhanes was, moreover, still a heap of 
ruins. At the time of the massacre Mar Shamoun scarcely saved 
himself by a precipitous flight before the ferocious Kurds of Beder 
Khan Bey entered the village and slew those who still lingered in 
it, and were from age or infirmities unable to escape. 

Mar Shamoun, at the time of my visit, had no less cause to 
bewail the misfortunes of his people than his personal sufferings. 
The latter were perhaps partly to be attributed to his own want of 
prudence and foresight. Old influences, which I could not but deeply 
deplore, and to which I do not in Christian charity wish further to 
allude*, had been at work, and I found him even more bitter in his 
speech against the American missionaries than against his Turkish 
or Kurdish oppressors. He had been taught, and it is to be regretted 

* Those who wish to have a painful picture of the nature of the interference 
amongst the Nestorians, to which I allude, may read Mr. Badger’s Nestorians 
and their Rituals, and Mr. Fletcher’s Travels in Assyria. Although Mr. Badger 
naturally gives his own version of these transactions, the impartial reader will 
have no difficulty in seeing the misfortunes to which the unfortunate opposition 
to the American missions naturally led. 
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that his teachers were of the Church of England, that those who 
were endeavoring to civilise and instruct his flock were seceders 
from the orthodox community of Christians, heretical in doctrine, 
rejecting all the sacraments and ordinances of the true faith, 
and intent upon reducing the Nestorians to their own hopeless 
condition of infidelity. His fears were worked on by the assur- 
ance that, ere long, through their means and teaching, his spi- 
ritual as well as his temporal authority would be entirely de- 
stroyed. I found him bent upon deeds of violence and intolerant 
persecution, which might have endangered, for the second time, 
the safety of this people as well as his own. I strove, and not 
without success, to calm his unreasonable violence. I pointed 
out to him his true position with regard to the American missions, 
trying to remove the calumnies which had been heaped upon them, 
and to show in what respects they could benefit and improve the 
condition of the Nestorians. I could not disguise from him that 
in education and the free circulation of the Scriptures, there could 
alone be found any hope for his people. I showed him that, if 
he wished to foster an interest which had been naturally felt 
amongst Protestants for the remains of a primitive Church, exposed 
to great oppression and great sufferings, he must reform the abuses 
which had unfortunately crept into it, and endeavor to render 
his clergy equal to the task of instructing and guiding their flocks. 
He answered, as might have been expected, that he wished to be 
helped in that labor by priests of the episcopal Church of Eng- 
land, whose doctrines and discipline were more in conformity 
with the Nestorian, than those of the American missionaries. If 
such men would join him, he was ready, he declared, to co-operate 
with them in reforming abuses, and educating the community. It 
was almost in vain I observed to him that, as the Church of 
England had hitherto not listened to his appeals, and as there 
was no immediate prospect of help from her, it was his duty, as 
well as his true interest, to assist in the good work so zealously 
and disinterestedly begun by the American missionaries, and 
which they were desirous of carrying on with his sanction and 
support. 

The Nestorian community had greater wrongs to complain of 
than their Patriarch. The Turkish government, so far from ful- 
filling the pledges given to the British embassy, had sent officers 
to the mountains who had grievously ill-treated and oppressed the 
Christian inhabitants. The taxes, which the Porte had promised 
to remit for three years, in consideration of the losses sustained 
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by the unfortunate Nestorians during the massacres, had not been, 
it is true, levied for that time, but had now been collected al- 
together, whole districts being thus reduced to the greatest misery 
and want. Every manner of cruelty and torture had been used 
to compel the Buffering Christians to yield up the little property 
they had concealed from the rapacity of the Turkish authori- 
ties. The pastures and arable lands around their villages had 
been taken away from them and given to their Kurdish tyrants. 
Taxes had been placed upon every object that could afford them 
food, and upon their mills, their looms, and their hives, even upon 
the bundles of dried grass for their cattle, brought with great 
labor from the highest mountains. There was no tribunal to which 
they could apply for redress. A deputation sent to the Pasha had 
been ill-treated, and some of its members were still in prison. 
There was no one in authority to plead for them. They had even 
suffered less under the sway of their old oppressors, for, as a 
priest touchingly remarked to me, “ The Kurds took away our 
lives, but the Turks take away wherewith we have to live.” 

My tents were pitched on a lawn near Mar Shamoun’s dwelling. 
Near to us was a small church, built about 150 years ago, on an iso- 
lated rock. The only entrance to it is by a low door, high up from 
the ground, and reached by a ladder. The interior consists of a 
yard in which service is performed during summer, and an inner 
chamber for winter. Mar Shamoun officiated every evening about 
sunset in the open air, reading the whole service himself, dressed 
in his usual robes. A few persons from the ruined village attended, 
and formed his congregation. 

We remained a day with the Patriarch, and then took the road 
to Julamerik, three caravan hours distant from Kochhanncs. 
This town has been more than once visited and described by 
English travellers. Its castle, strongly built and defended by 
towers and bastions, is picturesquely situated upon a bold rock, 
overlooking the valley of the Zab. It was until lately held 
by the celebrated Kurdish rebel chief, Nur-Ullah Bey, but, 
since his capture, it has been garrisoned by a small force of 
Turkish regular troops. The town and bazars are far below it.* 
They were almost deserted, their inhabitants, as is the custom of 
the country, living in tents with their flocks amid the summer 
pastures on the mountains. 

* Julamerik is 5625 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Near Julamerik we met many poor Nestorians flying, with their 
wives and children, they knew not whither, from the oppression of 
the Turkish governors. 

The direct road by Tiyari to Mosul is carried along the river 
Zab, through ravines scarcely practicable to beasts of burden. 
It issues into the lower valleys near the village of Lizau. In- 
stead, however, of descending the stream, we turned to the 
north, in order to cross it higher up by a bridge leading into 
Diz. I had not yet visited this Nestorian district. Mar Sha- 
moun, as well as the people of Julamerik, declared that the moun- 
tain pathways could not be followed by beasts of burden ; but 
a man of Taal offering to show us a track open to horsemen, 
we placed ourselves under his guidance. On the banks of the 
Zub, I found the remains of an ancient road, cut in many places 
in the solid rock. It probably led from the Assyrian plains 
into the upper provinces of Armenia. There are no inscriptions 
or ruins to show the period of its construction; but, from the 
greatness of the work, I am inclined to attribute it to the As- 
syrians. 

We picked our way over the slippery pavement as long as we 
could find some footing for ourselves and our beasts, but in many 
places, whero it had been entirely destroyed, we were compelled to 
drag our horses by main force over the steep rocks and loose 
detritus, which sloped to the very edge of the river. At length, 
after many falls, and more than once turning back from the 
polished rocks, across which the track was carried, we found 
ourselves before a wicker suspension bridge. This primitive 
structure had been almost washed away by recent floods, and now 
hung from the tottering piers by a slender rope of twisted osiers. 
It seemed scarcely able to bear the weight of a man. However, 
some Nestorians, who, seeing us from the opposite side of the 
river, had come to our help, undertook to carry our baggage 
across, and then to lead the horses over one by one. After some 
delay this dangerous passage was effected without accident, 
and we entered the valley of Diz. But there was another stream 
between us and the first Nestorian village. We had to ford an 
impetuous torrent boiling and foaming over smooth rocks, and 
reaching above our saddle-girths. One of the baggage mules lost 
its footing. The eddying waters hurried it along and soon hurled 
it into the midst of the Zab. The animal having, at length, re- 
lieved itself from its burden, swam to the bank. Unfortunately 
it bore my own trunks; my notes and inscriptions, the fruits 
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of my labors at Wan, together with the little property I possessed, 
were carried far away by the stream. After the men from the 
village had long searched in vain, the lost load was found about 
midnight, stopped by a rock some miles down the river. 

We passed the night in the miserable village of Rabban Au- 
dishio. Only two families dwelt in it ; the other inhabitants 
had been slain in the massacre. The church was large, but de- 
serted, for there was no priest to serve in it. Three brothers, 
who owned the only huts still standing near, fed a few lamps with 
oil, and burnt daily before the altar a little incense, whose grateful 
perfume scented the evening breeze. Near the church were the 
ruins of a former dwelling-place of Mar Shamoun, who once re- 
sided in this village. 

On the opposite side of the valley, but high in the mountains, was 
the village of Seramus. The pathway to it being precipitous, and 
inaccessible even to mules, we turned to Madis, the residence of 
the Melek, or chief, of the district of Diz. We crossed the stream 
by a rude bridge consisting of two poles, resting on opposite 
rocks. The horses and mules again forded the torrent, but this 
time without mishap. The Melek was abroad collecting the 
taxes, which he had been summoned to pay to the governor of 
Julamcrik. The villages of Diz, like those of the Ncstorian 
valleys in general, stand in the midst of orchards and cultivated 
terraces. They were laid waste, and the houses burnt, during 
the first massacre. Diz was the first Christian district attacked 
by Beder Khan Bey. The inhabitants made a long and deter- 
mined resistance, but were at length overpowered by numbers. 
Those who fell into the hands of the Kurdish chieftain were put to 
death without mercy, none being spared, os in Tiyari, for slaves. 
The trees were cut down, and the villages reduced to their pre- 
sent state of misery and desolation. They might slowly have re- 
covered had not the Turks, by an unjust and oppressive system 
of government and taxation, checked all the efforts of these poor 
but industrious people to cultivate their lands, and rebuild their 
ruined dwellings. 

We continued our journey through a deep and narrow valley 
hemmed in by high mountains and by perpendicular cliffs. The 
Melek met us on the road near the village of Cherichcreh, or 
Klissa. The old man turning back with me, I dismounted and 
sat with him beneath a walnut-tree. He had little to tell but the 
usual tale of misery and distress. The Turkish governor had called 
upon the district to pay about 150/., a small sum certainly, but 
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more than he could collect by seizing all the little property of the 
inhabitants. Even the seed for their next harvest had been taken 
from them, as well as the very millet with which they made their 
coarse bread. The valley produces nothing but a little rice, garas 
(a kind of millet), and barley, a few walnut and apple trees and 
hemp. Scarcely any wheat is raised, and the taxes levied on 
mills almost prevent its being ground into flour. The district 
formerly contained thirteen villages. Only one hundred and twenty 
families with three priests were left. Many had run away to avoid 
the payment of taxes, and the rest only waited until they could 
escape the vigilance of the Turkish authorities to follow the ex- 
ample. Melek Beniamen implored me to help him in his diffi- 
culties ; but I could do no more than offer words of sympathy 
and consolation. 

Leaving the Melek to pursue his tax-gathering, we rode through 
a magnificent valley, now narrowing into a wild gorge walled 
with precipitous cliff's, then opening into an amphitheatre of roeks 
encircling a village imbedded in trees. A church, called Mar- 
shnlita, built on a natunil pinnacle, was a conspicuous object as we 
journeyed in the ravine below. It was far too high and difficult of 
access for the pious wayfarer to turn aside to it from his path ; a 
cross had, therefore, been rudely cut, by way of compromise, in a 
stone by the roadside beneath it, and the Nestorians who were 
with us kissed it reverentially as we passed. Another lofty rock 
was pointed out to us as the place of refuge of a few of those who 
escaped the massacre : on a third could be seen the remains of 
an ancient castle, attributed, like all such ruins in the East, to 
the Franks. The valley at length was abruptly closed by the 
towering peaks and precipices of the Jelu mountain. At its 
foot is the village of Khouresin, where wc encamped for the 
night. The inhabitants were, for the most part, like the other 
people of Diz, in the Zomas, or summer pastures. 

The next morning, after with difficulty dragging our weary 
beasts up a steep and even dangerous mountain track, we found 
the Nestorian families with their flocks at the very base of those 
cliffs of naked rock, which, rising far above the surrounding moun- 
tains of Hakkiari, form the peak of Jelu, and are visible even from 
Mosul. On all sides of them was snow; but the small recess 
in which they had built their miserable hovels of loose stones, 
mud, and dried grass, was carpeted with Alpine herbs and 
flowers. These poor people were in extreme wretchedness and 
want ; even their clothing had been taken for taxes. 
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Not far from the Zomas of Diz were the tents of the villagers of 
Jelu. They nlso had encamped on the very verge of eternal 
snow, but within the boundaries of Diz, as there were no pastures 
on the other side of the pass in their own district. They were 
better clothed, and showed more signs of comfort, if not of 
wealth, than their unfortunate neighbours. Many of the men 
spoke a little Arabic, and even Turkish, learnt during their 
yearly visits as basket-makers to the low country. 

We were still separated from the valley of Jelu by a shoulder 
jutting from the lofty Soppa-Durek mountain. Before reaching 
this rocky ridge we hat! to cross a broad tract of deep snow, over 
which we had much difficulty in dragging our heavily-laden mules. 
When on the crest of the pass we found ourselves surrounded on 
all sides by rugged peaks, the highest being that known as the 
Toura Jelu, of which we had scarcely lost sight from the day we 
had left Mosul. It is probably the highest mountain in central 
Kurdistan, and cannot be under, if it be not indeed above, 15,000 
feet. On its precipitous sides, rising like an artificial wall of rock, 
the enow cannot rest ; but around it are eternal glaciers. Some 
Nestorian hunters assured me that they had followed the wild 
goat even to its summit, whence they gazed upon a view of sub- 
lime extent and grandeur, the Desert stretching like a vast sea 
beneath them, and the city of Mosul distinctly visible in the dis- 
tance. The pass we crossed before descending into the valley of 
Jelu is considered the highest in the Nestorian country, and is 
probably more than 11,000 feet above the level of the sea.* 

These mountains abound in bears, leopards, wolves, chamois, 
wild goats, and sheep, of which I was assured there are three 
distinct varieties. The large yellow partridge, as well as the red- 
legged, are also found in great numbers. 

From the top of the pass we looked down into a deep abyss. 
The flocks of the Jelu villagers had worn a small pathway in 
its almost perpendicular sides during their periodical migrations 
to and from the Zomas ; but frequently it was only marked by a 
polished line across flat, slippery rocks of enormous breadth, or by 
a faint streak over the loose stones. Down this terrible descent 
we had to drag our jaded horses, leaving our track marked in 
blood. I have had some experience in bad mountain roads, but I 
do not remember to have seen any much worse than that lead- 

* According to observation by the boiling water thermometer the encamp- 
ment of the people of Jelu was 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, conse- 
quently the crest of the pass must have exceeded 1 1,000. 
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ing into Jclu. After numerous accidents and great labor we 
left a rocky gully, and found ourselves on a slope ending, at a 
dizzy depth, in a torrent scarcely visible from our path. The 
yielding soil offered even a more difficult footing for our beasts 
than the polished rocks. One of our mules soon fell, and 
rolled over and over with an avalanche of stones for two or 
three hundred feet We fully expected to find the animal dashed 
to pieces ; but breaking away from the broad pack-saddle, it con- 
trived to check its rapid course and to regnin its legs. Its load, 
however, was hurled into the valley, and we watched it as it 
bounded from rock to rock, until it was lost to sight in the 
depths below. We continued our journey, and it was an hour 
or two before the active mountaineers succeeded in recovering 
our lost baggage. 

The wild mountain ravine was now changed for the smiling valley 
of Jelu. Villages, embowered in trees, filled every nook and shel- 
tered place. We descended to Zerin or Zerayni, the principal 
settlement, and the residence of the Melek. To our left were two 
other villages, Alzan and Meedee. 

As my large caravan descended the hill-side, the inhabitants of 
Zerin took us at once for Turks, and we lacked that hospitable 
reception which two or three years before would have awaited a 
stranger in these Christian communities. Wherever the Osmanli 
has placed his foot, he has bred fear and distrust. His visit has 
ever been one of oppression and rapine. The scarlet cop, 
and the well-known garb of a Turkish irregular, are the signals 
for a general panic. The women hide in the innermost re- 
cesses to save themselves from insult; the men slink into their 
houses, and offer a vain protest against the seizure of their pro- 
perty. In many parts of Turkey the new system and the better 
discipline of the army have placed a check upon these scenes of 
injustice and violence, and the villager may hope to get some, 
if not adequate, pay for the supplies he furnishes to those who 
quarter themselves upon him. But in the Nestorian valleys 
the old habits were still in vigor, and the appearance of a stranger 
caused a general hiding and dismay. When, at last, we had satis- 
fied the trembling people of Zerin that we were not Mussulmans, 
they insisted upon our being Americans, of whom they had, 
at that moment, for certain religious reasons, almost as great a 
distrust. At length they made out that I was the Balios* of 

* Consub are so called in Souahern Turkey and Persia, and all European 
strangers are supposed to be consub. 
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Mosul, and the Melek arriving at this crisis we were received 
with due hospitality. Our baggage was carried to the roof of a 
house, and provisions were brought to us without delay. 

Although, during his expedition into Tiyari, Beder Khan Bey 
had seized the flocks of the people of Jelu, and had compelled 
them, moreover, to pay large contributions in money and in kind, 
he had not been able to enter their deep and well-guarded valleys.* 
The blackened walls, the roofless house, the plundered church, and 
the neglected vineyard, which marked in other parts of the moun- 
tains the once flourishing villages of the Nestorian tribes, did not 
disfigure the smiling district of Jelu. Its inhabitants, too, still 
maintained to a certain extent the appearance of their former 
prosperity, notwithstanding the rapacity and injustice of their 
new masters. Both men and women were gaily dressed in the 
many-colored garments usually worn by their Mussulman neigh- 
bours. 

The Nestorians of Jelu have no trade to add to their wealth. 
Shut out from all intercourse with the rest of the world, during 
six months of the year, by the deep snows of the lofty moun- 
tains that surround them, it is only in summer that they are 
able to exchange a few loads of fruit and a little honey and wax 
in the districts about Amadiyah for such supplies of com as may 
serve for their immediate wants. Many of the men, however, 
wander during the winter into Asia Minor, and even into Syria 
and Palestine, following the trade of basket-making, in which 
they are very expert. Thus they save money, and are able in 
the summer to cultivate the land around their villages. There 
was only one priest in Zerin, and there appeared to be in Jelu 
less of that earnest religious feeling so peculiar to the Nestorians 
than in any other Christian district I had visited. The travels of 
the men, and their intercourse with the rest of the Christian world 
have not improved their morals, their habits, or their faith.f 

The district of Jelu is under a bishop whose spiritual jurisdic- 
tion also extends over Baz. He resides at Martha d’Umra (the 
village of the church) separated by a bold rocky ridge from Zerin. 
It was Sunday as we descended through orchards, by a precipitous 

* Beder Khan Bey was afterwards troubled by a conscientious scruple for not 
having also visited Jelu with fire and sword, and massacred the Infidels. lie 
was projecting an invasion of the district the year that he was captured by the 
Turkish troops. 

t The villages of Jelu are Zerin, Biri Khanee, Martha d’Umra, Nnra, Muta, 
Tellana, Bokhrani or Be Bukra, Uri, Norik* Zcr, Gubawa, Scrpilta, Sbemsiki, 
Maturie, Bispira, and Baksbi (Kurdish). 
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pathway, to his dwelling. The bishop was away. He had gone 
lower down the valley to celebrate divine service for a distant 
congregation. The inhabitants of the village were gathered round 
the church in their holiday attire, and received us kindly and hos- 
pitably. From a belfry issued the silvery tones of a bell, which 
echoed through the valley, and gave an inexpressible charm to 
the scene. It is not often that such sounds break upon the tra- 
veller’s ear in the far East, to awaken a thousand pleasant thoughts, 
and to recall to memory many a happy hour. 

This church is said to be the oldest in the Nestorian mountains, 
and is a plain, substantial, square building, with a very small entrance. 
To me it was peculiarly interesting, as having been the only one 
that had escaped the ravages of the Kurds, and as containing 
therefore its ancient furniture and ornaments. Both the church 
and the dark vestibule were so thickly hung with relics of the most 
singular and motley description, that the ceiling was completely 
concealed by them. Amongst the objects which first attracted my 
attention were numerous China bowls and jars of elegant form and 
richly colored, but black with the dust of ages. They were 
suspended, like the other relics, by cords from the roof. I was 
assured that they had been there from time out of mind, and had 
been brought from the distant empire of Cathay by those early 
missionaries of the Chaldtean Church, who bore the tidings of the 
gospel to the shores of the Yellow Sea. If such were really the case, 
some of them might date so far back as the sixth or seventh centuries, 
when the Nestorian Church flourished in China, and its missious 
were spread over the whole of central Asia. The villagers would 
not, in the absence of their bishop, allow me to move any of these 
sacred relics. The sister of the Patriarch, they said, had endea- 
vored to wash one some years before, and it had been broken. 
Hung with the China vases was the strangest collection of objects 
that could well be imagined : innumerable bells, of all forms and 
sizes, many probably Chinese, suspended in long lines from one 
side to the other of the church, making a loud and discordant 
jingle when set in motion ; porcelain birds and animals, grotesque 
figures in bronze, remains of glass chandeliers, two or three pairs 
of old bullion epaulets, and a variety of other things, all brought 
at various periods by adventurous inhabitants of the village, who 
had wandered into distant lands, and had returned to their homes 
with some evidence of their travels to place in their native church. 
The walls were dressed with silks of every color and texture, and 
with common Manchester prints. Notwithstanding the undoubted 
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antiquity of the church and its escape from plunder, I searched 
in vain for ancient manuscripts. 

We followed the valley to the village of Nara, where the 
bishop was resting after his morning duties. A young man of 
lofty stature and handsome countenance, dressed in the red-striped 
loose garments of the Kurds, and only distinguished by a turban 
of black silk from those around him, came out to meet us. A less 
episcopal figure could scarcely be imagined ; but, although he 
seemed some Kurdish hunter or warrior, he gave us his benedic- 
tion as he drew near. We seated ourselves together beneath the 
shade of a gigantic tree; and whilst the good people of the 
village were preparing a simple repast of yaghourt and garas, we 
discussed the affairs (if the church and the political condition of 
the tribe. 

It was difficult to determine whom the poor bishop feared most, the 
Turks or the American missionaries; the first, he declared, threatened 
his temporal, the others his spiritual, authority. I gave him the 
best advice I was able on both subjects, and urged him not to 
reject the offer that had been made to instruct his people, but to 
identify himself with a progress on which might be founded the 
only reasonable hope for the regeneration of his creed and race. 
Unfortunately, as in the case of Mar Shamoun, strange influences 
had been at work to prejudice the mind of the bishop. 

A broad and rapid torrent crossed by a bridge, and a steep 
mountain wooded with oak, over which we climbed by a rugged 
pathway, separate the districts of Jelu and Baz. The first vil- 
lage we came to was Shouwa, but we rested for the night at 
Martha Akhtayiah *, adjoining Ergub, the furthest limits of my 
journey to the Nestorian districts in 1846. Our reception here 
was far different from that we had experienced in Jelu. We were 
at once recognised by the villagers. The men and women 
crowded round us, vicing with each other in offers of hospitality. 
We alighted at the clean and spacious house of the Melek, who 
was, however, away at the time of our arrival. The inhabitants 
had been shamefully ill-used and over-taxed by the Turkish au- 
thorities, and were driven to a state of despair. I had, as usual, to 
listen to sad tales of misery and misfortune, without having it in 
my power to offer either consolation or relief. 

We were now in the track I had followed during my former 
visit to the mountains, j- Crossing the precipitous pass to the 

* I. e. The lower village, corrupted into Makhtaiyah. 

f Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 209. 
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west of Baz, which, since my first visit, had been the scene of 
one of the bloodiest episodes of the Nestorian massacre, we en- 
tered the long narrow ravine leading into the valley of Tkhoma. 
We stopped at Gunduktha, where, four years before, I had taken 
leave of the good priest Bodaka, who had been amongst the first 
victims of the fury of the Kurdish invaders. The Kasha, who 
now ministered to the spiritual wants of the people, the Rais of 
the village, and the principal inhabitants, came to us as we 
stopped in the churchyard. But they were no longer the gaily 
dressed and well-armed men who had welcomed me on my first jour- 
ney. Their garments were tattered and worn, and their counte- 
nances haggard and wan. The church, too, was in ruins ; around 
were the charred remains of the burnt cottages, and the neglected 
orchards overgrown with weeds. A body of Turkish troops had 
lately visited the village, and had destroyed the little that had 
been restored since the Kurdish invasion. The same taxes had 
been collected three times, and even four times, over. The rela- 
tions of those who had ran away to escape from these exactions had 
been compelled to pay for the fugitives. The chief had been 
thrown, with his arms tied behind his back, on a heap of burning 
straw, and compelled to disclose where a little money that had 
been saved by the villagers had been buried. The priest had been 
torn from the altar, and beaten before his congregation. Men 
showed me the marks of torture on their body, and of iron 
fetters round their limbs. For the sake of wringing a few 
piastres from this poverty-stricken people, all these deeds of vio- 
lence had been committed by officers sent by the Porte to pro- 
tect the Christian subjects of the Sultan, whom they pretended to 
have released from the misrule of the Kurdish chiefs. 

The smiling villages described in the account of my previous 
journey were now a heap of ruins. From four of them alone 770 
persons had been slain. Beder Khan Bey had driven off, according 
to the returns made by the Meleks, 24,000 sheep, 300 mules, and 
10,000 head of cattle; and the confederate chiefs had each taken 
a proportionate share of the property of the Christians. No flocks 
were left by which they might raise money wherewith to pay the 
taxes now levied upon them, and even the beasts of burden, which 
could have carried to the markets of more wealthy districts the 
produce of their valley, had been taken away.* 

* On my return to Mosul I sent to Constantinople a report of the exactions 
and cruelties to which the Nestorians ha<l been subjected by their Turkish rulers ; 
but nothing, I fear, has been done to amend their condition. 
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We remained a night in Tkhoma to see the Meleks who came 
to us from Tkhoma Gowaia. On the following morning, it being 
the Feast of the Virgin, the people assembled for prayers — a 
crowd of miserable, half-naked men, women, and children. Leav- 
ing the valley, we crossed the high mountain inclosing Tkhoma to 
the south, and passed through Pinianish into Chaal, a district in- 
habited by Mussulmans, and which had consequently not suffered 
from the ravages of the Kurdish chiefs. It presented, with its still 
flourishing villages surrounded by gardens and vineyards, a vivid 
contrast to the unfortunate Christian valley we had just left. 

A rapid descent through a rocky gorge brought us to the Zab, 
over which there were still the remains of a bridge, consisting of 
two poles fastened together by osier bands placed across the stone 
piers. It almost required the steady foot and practised head of a 
mountaineer to cross the roaring stream by this perilous structure. 
The horses and mules were with much trouble and delay driven 
into the river, and after buffeting with the whirlpools and eddies 
reached, almost exhausted, the opposite bank. 

We now entered the valley of Berwari, and, crossing the pass 
of Amadiyah, took the road to Mosul, through a country I had 
already more than once visited. Leaving the caravan and our 
jaded horses, I hastened onwards with Ilormuzd, and travelling 
through a night reached Mosul in the afternoon of the 30th of 
August, after an absence of seven weeks. 
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CHAP. XX- 

DISCOVERIES AT ROUYUNJ1R DURING THE SUMMER. — DESCRIPTION OF THE 
SCULPTURES. — CAPTURE OF CITIES ON A GREAT RIVER. — POMP OF ASSYRIAN 

RING. — PASSAGE OF A RIVER ALABASTER PAVEMENT. — CONQUEST OF 

TRIBES INHABITING A MARSH. — THEIR WEALTH. — CHAMBERS WITH SCULP- 
TURES BELONGING TO A NEW RING. — DESCRIPTION OF THE SCULPTURES. 

CONQUEST OF TUB PEOPLE OF 8USIANA. PORTRAIT OF THE RINO. — HIS 

GUARDS AND ATTENDANTS. — THE CITY OF 6HUSHAN. CAPTIVE PRINCE. — 

MUSICIANS. — CAPTIVES PUT TO THE TORTURE. ARTISTIC CHARACTER OF 

THE SCULPTURES. AN INCLINED PASSAGE. — TWO SMALL CHAMBERS. — 

COLOSSAL FIGURES. — MORE SCULPTURES. 

Whilst I had been absent in the mountains the excavations had 

been continued at Kouyunjik, notwithstanding the summer heats. 

Nearly all the Arabs employed in the spring atNimroud had been 
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removed to these ruins, and considerable progress had consequently 
been made in clearing the earth from them. Several chambers, 
discovered before I left Mosul, had been emptied, and new rooms 
with interesting sculptures had been explored. 

It has been seen* that the narrow passage leading out of the 
south-west comer of the great hall containing the bas-reliefs repre- 
senting the moving of the winged bulls turned to the left, and by 
another gallery connected this part of the edifice with a second hall 
of even larger proportions than that first discovered, f It was not 
quite square, the longest sides, those from west to east, being rather 
more than 140 feet, and the others 126 feet. It had four grand 
entrances, formed by colossal human-headed bulls, one on each 
side. | 

The sculptures panelling the western wall were for the most part 
still entire. They recorded, as usual, a campaign and a victory, 
and were probably but a portion of one continuous subject carried 
round the entire halL The conquered country appeared to have 
been traversed by a great river, the representation of which took up 
a third of the bas-relief. It was filled with crabs and fish of various 
kinds, and its banks were wooded with date-bearing palms. On 
one side of the stream was the king in his chariot, surrounded by 
his bodyguard and followed by his led horses. On the opposite 
bank the Assyrian army laid siege to a detached fort, forming an 
outwork to a city surrounded by high battlcmented walls, and 
defended by lofty towers rising one above the other in stages. 
Five square gateways opened upon a small stream or canal. The 
city walls seemed deserted by the inhabitants, but the fort was de- 
fended by archers. Drawn up before it were warriors variously 
armed, and cavalry discharging their arrows without dismounting 
from their horses. A kneeling Assyrian, protecting himself by a 
broad wicker shield, was forcing the stones from the lower part of 
the fortifications with an instrument probably of iron. 

When the Assyrian warriors had taken and plundered this city, 
they brought human heads to the registrars, according to their mili- 
tary laws, to show the numbers of the slain. The spoil, consist- 
ing of furniture, arms, and vessels of elegant form, was registered by 
the scribes, to be divided amongst the victorious troops, whilst 
the captives were either to be apportioned as slaves, or settled 

* See page 338. 

f Nos. XII., XLII., and XIX. Plan I. 

{ That to the cast has already been described, p. 230. It is to be observed 
that neither of these entrances ore exactly in the middle of the sides of the hall. 
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as colonists in some distant port of the dominions of the great 
king. The women with their children were seen riding in carts drawn 
by oxen. The dress of the male prisoners consisted of a short tunic 
encircled at the waist by a broad belt, that of the women of an 
inner shirt and an outer fringed robe falling to the ankles : the hair 
of both was confined by a simple band or fillet round the temples. 

Next came the siege and capture of a city standing on the 
opposite bank of the same great river, and surrounded by a ditch 
edged with lofty reeds. The Assyrian footmen and cavalry had 
already crossed this dike, and were closely pressing the besieged, 
who, no longer seeking to defend themselves, were asking for 
quarter. A warrior, covering himself with his large circular 
shield, was attempting to set fire to one of the gates with a torch. 
Part of the city had already been taken, and the conquerors were 
driving away captives and cattle. Carts drawn by oxen were laden 
with furniture and large metal vessels. On the other side of the 
river, Sennacherib in his gorgeous war chariot, and surrounded 
by his guards, received the captives and the spoil. It is remark- 
able that this was almost the only figure of the king which had not 
been wantonly mutilated, probably by those who overthrew the 
Assyrian empire, burned its palaces, and levelled its cities with the 
dust.* 

In this bas-relief the furniture of the horses was particularly 
rich and elaborate. Above the yoke rose a semicircular orna- 
ment, set round with stars, and containing the image of a deity. 
The chariot of the Assyrian monarch, his retinue, and his attire, 
accurately corresponded with the descriptions given by Xenophon 
of those of Cyrus, when he marched out of his palace in proces- 
sion, and by Quintus Curtius of those of Darius, when he went 
to battle in the midst of his army. The Greek general had seen 
the pomp of the Persian kings, and could describe it as an eye- 
witness. After the sacred bulls and horses, he says, came a white 
chariot with a perch of gold adorned with a crown or wreath 
sacred to Jove. Cyrus wore a tiara or turban raised high above 
his head, and a vest of purple, half mixed with white. By him was 
his driver. Four thousand guards led the way, and two thousand 
walked on each side. The principal officers were on horseback richly 
attired, and behind them were the royal led horses, with bridles of 
gold, and coverings wrought with raised work, precisely as we 

* This bas-relief is now in the British Museum, 
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see them in the sculptures. The procession was finished by the 
troops of various nations, horse and foot, who were in the pay of the 
monarch.* The description of Quintus Curtius is no less illus- 
trative of the Assyrian monuments. “ The doryphori (a chosen 
body of spearmen) preceded the chariot, on either side of which 
were the effigies of the gods in gold and silver. The yoke was 
inlaid with the rarest jewels. From it projected two golden figures 
of Ninus and Belus, each a cubit in length. . . . The king was 
distinguished from all those who surrounded him, by the magnifi- 
cence of his robes, and by the cidaris or mitre upon his head. By his 
side walked two hundred of his relations. Ten thousand warriors 
bearing spears, whose staffs were of silver and heads of gold, fol- 
lowed the royal chariot The king’s led horses, forty in number, 
concluded the procession.”! Allowing for a little exaggeration on 
the part of the historian, and for the conventional numbers used 
by the Assyrian sculptor to represent large bodies of footmen and 
cavalry, we might suppose that Quintus Curtius had seen the 
very bas-reliefs I am describing, so completely do they tally with 
his description of the appearance and retinue of the Persian king. 

The usual spoil, the elegantly-shaped bed and throne, the bundle 
of spears, the swords, and the graceful vase, were brought to the 
victorious monarch, and heaped up before him with the gory heads 
of the slain. The captives, bearing skins probably containing water 
and flour to nourish them during a long and harrassing march, 
were fettered in pairs, and urged onwards by their guards. The 
women were partly on foot, and partly with their children on mules 
and in carts drawn by oxen. Mothers were represented holding 
the water-skins for their young ones to quench their thirst, whilst 
in some instances fathers had placed their weary children on 
their shoulders, for they were marching during the heat of a Meso- 
potamian summer, as the sculptor had shown by introducing large 
clusters of dates on the palms. Thus were driven the in- 
habitants of Samaria through the Desert to Ilalah and Habor, 
by the river of Gozan and the cities of the Medes f, and we may 
see in these bas-reliefs a picture of the hardships and sufferings to 
which the captive people of Israel were exposed when their cities 

* Cyrop. lib. viii. c. 8. The bas-reliefs in Chamber XXXVIII. (Plan I.) 
very accurately corresponded with this description. 

t Quint. Curt. lib. ill. c. 3. I have quoted this description in my Nineveh 
and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 865. The Persian king, although represented on the 
walls of Persepolis with a crown, also wore a high cap or upright turban, as we 
learn from Xenophon (Anab. lib. ii. c. 5.). 

[ 2 Kings, xvii. 6. 
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fell into the hands of the Assyrian king, and their inhabitants 
were sent to colonise the distant provinces of his empire.* 

On the south side of the hall, parts of four slabs only had been 
preserved ; the sculpture upon the others had been so completely 
destroyed, that even the subject could no longer be ascertained. 
The fragments still remaining, graphically depicted the passage of 
the river by the great king. His led horses had been partly stripped 
of their costly furniture, and the grooms were taking them to the 
water’s edge. One horse had already been detached from the royal 
chariot, and a grootn was removing the yoke from the second. 
A charioteer still held the reins, and an eunuch raised a parasol 
above the monarch’s head. Men were represented making ready 
the skins probably to form a raft for the king to cross the stream. 
Some carried such as had already been inflated, others were blow- 
ing into those that were still empty, and tying up the orifice after 
they had been filled. The bas-relief represented very accurately 
a scene that may be daily witnessed, without the royal warrior, on 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Many warriors, supporting their spears and heavy shields on 
their backs by cords, had already commenced crossing the stream 
on their skins, and horses led by their grooms were swimming to 
the opposite bank.f 

Not a fragment of inscription remained to identify the country 
represented in the bas-reliefs I have just described. From the 
size of the river, far exceeding that of any other seen in the 
sculptures of Kouyunjik, I am inclined to believe that it must 
have been the combined waters of the Euphrates and Tigris, now 
known as the Shat-el-Arab. The broad canals derived from the 
main stream, and the banks clothed with palms, are the present 
characteristics of the same district. Dr. Hincks has conjectured that 
the “ Bartu Marratu,” literally the “ Bitter or Salt River” of the 
inscriptions on the Kouyunjik bulls, was not the Persian Gulf as 
supposed by Colonel Rawlinson f, but the great stream formed by 
the united waters of the rivers of Mesopotamia, on the opposite sides 
of which, as we have seen, were two cities of the name of Naghit, 
taken by Sennacherib in the sixth year of his reign. § The bas- 

* See 2d series of the Monuments of Nineveh, Plates 42 and 43., for part of- 
the series described in the text. 

f Plate 41. of 2d series of the Monuments of Nineveh. These interesting 
bas-reliefs were unfortunately on the raft, which, after my return to Europe, was 
plundered by the Arabs on its passage to Baghdad. 

{ Outlines of Assyrian History, p. xxxviii. § See p. 146 
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reliefs correspond with sufficient accuracy to the account in the 
annals to make this conjecture not improbable. No country visited 
by the Assyrians, except that watered by the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates in the lower part of their course, or after their confluence, 
possesses the natural features represented in these sculptures. 

In the south side of the hall a centre portal flanked by winged 
bulls, and two small entrances, formed by gigantic figures, opened 
into a long chamber*, whose sculptured walls had been burnt to lime. 
On the calcined slabs, however, could still be traced Assyrian war- 
riors mounting by ladders to the assault of besieged cities, batter- 
ing-rams, long lines of archers, slingers, and spearmen, a sea with 
double-banked galleys similar to those frequently described, and a 
fortified camp, containing pavilions and tents, in which were men 
engaged in various domestic occupations. The king, as usual, su- 
perintended the operations from his chariot. To judge from the 
fragments that remained of this series of sculptures, the most 
skilful artist of the day must have been employed in its execu- 
tion At both ends of the chamber, doors, guarded by colossal 
figures, led into smaller apartments, in which the bas-reliefs had 
been almost entirely destroyed. f Facing the great portal was a 
corresponding, but still wider, entrance, formed by a pair of human- 
headed lions. Between them was an enormous alabaster pavement 
slab, sculptured in relief, with a very elegant design, consisting of 
a border of alternate tulips or lotus flowers and cones, inclosing 
similar ornaments arranged in squares and surrounded by rosettes.^ 
On either side of this grand portal were doors, guarded by co- 
lossal figures, amongst which was the fish-god. 

Little remained of the chamber into which these three entrances 
led.§ A few fragments, with part of a procession of captives and 
warriors, were alone left on the walls. We were now upon the 
very brink of the southern side of the mound, and had conse- 
quently reached the furthest chamber in this part of the palace. 
There were no traces of an exterior wall. 

Returning to the great hall we found an entrance formed by 
colossal figures leading into a long narrow chamber!, about 70 
feet by 12, whose walls had partly escaped the general wreck. 
It appeared to be the remains of an entrance into the palace, like 
that on the western face, or a gallery leading to the outer terrace, 

* No. XXIV. Plan I., 98 by 27 feet 

t Nos. XXV. and XXVI. Plan 1. 

j Plate 56. 2d series of the Monuments of Nineveh. 

§ No. XX VU. Plan I. | No. XXVIII., same Plan. 
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which probably surrounded the building. On its alabaster panels 
were sculptured the conquest of some of those tribes which in- 
habited, from the remotest period, the vast marshes formed by the 
Euphrates and Tigris in Chaldaea and Babylonia. The swamps 
of Lemlun are still spread over this low land, and are the place of 
refuge of a wild and barbarous race of Arabs, not improbably, as 
I have already observed, the descendants of the very people repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik. With these, or similar 
tribes, the Assyrians, during the time of Sennacherib, appear to 
have been in frequent war, and expeditions against them were re- 
corded on the walls of more than one chamber of his palace.* Un- 
fortunately there were no remains of epigraphs or other inscriptions 
on the bas-reliefs. They may, perhaps, represent part of that 
campaign against Mcrodach-Baladan, king of Kar-Duniyas, re- 
corded in the first year of the annals of Sennacherib on tbe great 
bulls of Kouyunjik and at Bavian. This king appears to have ruled 
over all the tribes inhabiting Clialdsea, including, therefore, those 
that dwelt in the great marshes at the confluence of the rivers. 

In these bas-reliefs the swamps with the jungles of lofty reeds, 
the narrow passages cut through them like streets, and the shal- 
low stagnant water abounding in fish, were faithfully, though 
rudely, portrayed. Men and women, seated on rafts, were 
hiding themselves in the thick brakes, whilst the Assyrian war- 
riors followed the fugitives in light boats of wicker work, pro- 
bably taken from the enemy, and such as are used to this day by 
the inhabitants of the same marshes. Some had overtaken and 
were killing their victims. Others were returning to the banks 
with captives, and with the heads of the slain. In the water were 
the bodies of the dead already food for the fishes. The fighting 
men of the conquered tribes were armed with bows, and wore 
short tunics ; the women had long fringed robes ; the hair of both 
was confined round the temples by a fillet. This dress appears 
from the sculptures to have been common to all the nations inhabit- 
ing the country watered by the lower part of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. 

Although the people represented in these bas-reliefs dwelt in the 
swampy districts of Chaldtea, unless, indeed, they had only taken 
refuge in them to escape the vengeance of the Assyrian king, they 
appear to have been as rich, if not richer, than any others con- 
quered by Sennacherib. With the exception of three slabs and 

* Two campaigns into Babylonia are recorded in tbe bull inscriptions. 
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part of a fourth, containing the battle in the marsh, the entire 
walla of the chamber were sculptured with the captives and spoil 
brought by the victorious troops to their king. Unfortunately the 
image of Sennacherib himself in his chariot, which, to judge from 
a fragment or two found in the rubbish, must have exceeded all 
others in the palace, both in size and in the finish and richness of 
the details, had been entirely destroyed. Women and children on 
foot, on asses, and in carts drawn by oxen, waggons laden with 
furniture, caldrons and vessels in metal, oxen, mules, camels, sheep 
and goats, vases and jars of the most elegant forms, spears, swords, 
and shields, curiously carved couches, chairs, and tables, were 

included in the booty with which the Assyrian conquerors re- 

turned in triumph to Nineveh. Amongst the objects in metal was 
an elegant casket, or vessel, probably of gold or silver, the upper 

part of which, shaped like the 
walls of a castle with battle- 
ments and towers, rested upon a 
column whose capital was formed 
by Ionic volutes (another in- 
stance of the early use of this 
order of architecture on the banks 
of the Tigris). The whole was 
supported by projecting curved 
feet ending in the hoofs of 
bulls, and stood on the cone- 
shaped ornament so frequently 
seen in Assyrian furniture. Some 

of the captives carried on their 

shoulders wicker baskets, such 
as are still made in Babylonia, 
and large bottles, probably of lea- 
ther. The country through which 
they passed abounded in the 
date-bearing palm. The Assy- 
voni or rian warriors, hungry after their 

long march, were represented 
before a fire roasting the limbs of a sheep. Drawings from this 
highly interesting series of bas-reliefs, so illustrative of the wars of 
the Assyrians, will be found in the second series of my work on 
the Monuments of Nineveh.* 

• Plata 25, 26. and 35. 
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